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I  WAS  standing  the  other  day  with  a 
friend  of  mine  admiring  the  new  agricul¬ 
ture  building  of  our  state  university. 
“That’s  a  good  way  to  put  an  end  to  the 
farmers,’’  said  he.  “Send  them  up  here  and 
let  them  go  around  in  white  collars  for  four 
years,  and  they’ll  never  do  anything  more 
on  the  farm.  They  won’t  want  to  get  their 
hands  dirty.” 

My  silence  seemed  to  please  him — he 
thought  I  was  agreeing  with  him  for  once. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  thinking  how 
quaintly  he  resembled  a  certain  bit  of  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  which  I  remembered:  “A 
man  who  has  had  some  education  won’t 
make  a  good  Hireling  and  serve  a  Farmer 
for  a  pitiful  Reward;  at  least  he  is  not  so  fit 
for  it  as  a  Day-Labourer  that  has  always 
been  employed  about  the  Plow  and  Dung 
Cart,  and  remembers  not  that  he  has  lived 
otherwise.”  It  was  a  scrap  from  an  essay 
of  Bernard  Mandeville’s,  published  in  1729 
— I  could  not  remember  any  more  of  it. 

Gerald  went  right  on  with  his  oration: 
“The  president  of  Dartmouth  made  a  speech 
a  year  ago  that  was  on  the  right  track.  He 
says  college  training  should  be  reserved  for  an 


aristocracy  of  brains.  He’s  all  for  the  mod-- 
ern  movement  for  restriction,  and  so  am  I.”’ 

Now,  when  Gerald  uses  the  word  “mod¬ 
ern,”  he  means  “very  new”;  so  I  understood 
that  to  his  mind  the  weeding  out  of  freshmen 
was  the  latest  thing  in  college  education. 
My  tongue,  always  only  too  ready  on  such 
occasions,  leaped  to  set  him  right,  but  I 
bridled  it  successfully.  I  merely  ventured 
one  meek  question,  to  wit:  “How  long  has 
this  agitation  for  restricting  college  entrance 
been  going  on,  do  you  suppose?” 

The  answer  was  ofF-hand  and  a  little  con¬ 
descending:  “Ch,  I  suppose  for  the  last 
ten  years  it  has  been  coming  to  a  head.” 

Well,  we  each  went  home  eventually, 
and  as  soon  as  I  could  I  looked  up  that  speech 
by  President  Hopkins,  which  Gerald  felt  to  be 
so  powerful  a  reinforcement  to  his  own 
opinion.  A  passage  of  it  reads  like  this: 
“There  is  .  .  .  an  aristocracy  of  brains 

made  up  of  men  intellectually  alert  and  in¬ 
tellectually  eager,  to  whom,  increasingly, 
the  opportunities  of  higher  education  ought 
to  be  restricted  if  democracy  is  to  be  a  qual¬ 
ity  product  rather  than  simply  a  quantity 
one,  and  if  excellence  and  effectiveness  are 
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to  displace  the  mediocrity  towards  which 
democracy  has  such  a  tendency  to  skid.” 

Very  good.  Then  I  looked  for  the  thing  I 
had  saved  myself  from  mentioning  to  Gerald. 
It  was  a  passage  in  the  Boston  Repertory 
for  June  7,  1804,  which  said: ‘‘The  facil¬ 
ity  with  which  the  honors  of  college  are  ob¬ 
tained  induces  many  to  pass  through  the 
forms  of  what  is  falsely  denominated  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  merely  for  the  name,  and 
obtaining  the  name,  their  views  are  accom¬ 
plished.  Education  thus  becomes  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  too  cheap.  .  .  .  We 

must  give  up  the  idea  of  bringing  our  highest 
degrees  of  instruction  within  the  reach  of 
everyone,  or  we  must  give  up  the  chances  of 
being  favored  with  men  of  complete  erudi¬ 
tion.  W  hat  is  lost  by  bestowing  useless  and 
imperfect  knowledge  on  many  might  well  be 
employed  in  perfecting  the  education  of  a 
few.”^ 

Alas  for  the  good  old  days!  Gerald's  ten 
years  were  too  few;  the  congestion  in  the 
colleges  was  bad  enough,  it  seems,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago.  But  a  hundred  years 
before  that — ah,  that  was  when  Gerald 
should  have  been  happy;  then  the  colleges 
were  empty  enough,  if  emptiness  would  have 
pleased  him. 

In  1700,  men  did  not  “pass  through  the 
forms”  of  a  college  education  “merely  for 
the  name”;  of  course,  a  good  family  might 
send  off  a  younger  son  to  college, — poor  devil, 
he  must  live  by  his  wits  some  day,  and  if  he 
go  not  into  the  army  there  is  only  “the 
cloth”  left  for  him  unless  he  study  medicine 
abroad  or  pick  up  law  in  an  office  somewhere 
— but  comparatively  few  men  went  to  col¬ 
lege,  and  those  who  did  go  looked  like  this: 

The  man,  who  stretch’d  in  Isis’  calm  retreat. 

To  books  and  study  gives  seven  years  complete. 
See!  strow’d  with  learned  dust,  his  night-cap  on. 
He  walks,  an  object  new  beneath  the  sun! 

The  boys  flock  round  him,  and  the  people  stare; 
So  sti^,  so  mute!  some  statue,  you  would  swear, 
Stept  from  its  pedestal  to  take  the  air. 

Such  was  the  Oxford  student  as  Pope  drew 
the  picture  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  on 

*A'm»  R/public,  December  19,  1923,  p.  93. 


Oxford  walks  for  this  night-capped  figure  in 
1700. 

But  in  1800  the  American  university  was 
already  crying  out  that  it  was  being  stifled 
in  the  crowd — and  in  1925  my  friend  Gerald 
stands  gesturing  in  front  of  the  agriculture 
building.  It  seems  plain  enough  that  if 
colleges  are  full  to  the  bursting  point  today, 
the  trouble  must  have  begun  at  some  time 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen  hundred. 

I  should  say  that  it  began,  in  fact,  in  the 
promiscuous  teaching  of  the  three  R’s  which 
the  eighteenth  century  originated.  Poor 
Gerald  would  never  have  been  annoyed  by 
the  rush  to  the  colleges  if  the  stampede  to 
the  primer  class  had  never  taken  place.  At 
the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  Boston  Repertory  was  making  its  moan 
about  college  troubles,  England  had  already 
got  to  the  point  of  passing  an  act  for  com¬ 
pulsory  elementary  education.  There  had 
been  no  compulsory  education  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  in  the  spacious  times  of  college 
elbow-room.  W  ho  learned  then  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher,  or  needed  to.?  Cnly 
those  who  were  definitely  consigned  to  the 
literary  life  or  a  profession,  and  those  others 
of  the  middle  class  who  could  use  such  talents 
in  their  business.  Not  the  poor,  certainly, 
and  not  the  rich,  either. 

As  for  teaching  the  poor  to  read  and  write 
in  that  early  part  of  the  century,  here  is 
what  Mance  ille  thought  of  that: 

To  make  the  Society  happy  and  People  easy 
under  the  meanest  Circumstances,  it  is  requisite 
that  great  numbers  of  them  should  be  Ignorant 
as  well  as  Poor.  Knowledge  both  enlarges  and 
multiplies  our  Desires,  and  the  fewer  things  a 
Man  wishes  for,  the  more  easily  his  Necessities 
may  be  supplied.  .  .  .  The  Welfare  and 

Felicity  of  every  State  and  Kingdom  require  that 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Working  Poor  should  be 
confined  within  the  Verge  of  their  Occupations, 
and  never  extended  (as  to  things  visible)  beyond 
what  relates  to  their  Calling.  .  .  .  Reading, 

Writing,  and  Arithmetic  are  very  necessary  to 
those  whose  Business  requires  such  Qualifica¬ 
tions;  but  where  People’s  livelihood  has  no  de¬ 
pendence  on  these  arts,  they  are  very  pernicious 
to  the  poor,  who  are  forced  to  get  their  Daily 
Bread  by  their  Daily  Labour. 
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As  for  teaching  the  rich,  here  are  a  moth¬ 
er’s  sentiments — we  have  them  recorded  by 
Defoe,  and  if  we  should  choose  not  to  take 
Defoe’s  witness,  we  have  similar  records 
from  Addison  and  others: 

Shall  my  son  be  sent  to  school  to  sit  bare  headed 
and  say  a  lesson  to  such  a  sorry,  diminutive 
rascall  as  that,  be  brow  beaten  and  hector’d  and 
threaten’d  with  his  authority  and  stand  in  fear  of 
his  hand!  my  son!  that  a  few  years  after  he  will 
be  glad  to  cringe  to,  cap  in  hand,  for  a  dinner! 
no,  indeed,  my  son  shall  not  go  near  him.  Let 

Latin  and  Greek  go  the  D - 1.  My  son  is  a 

Gentleman^  he  shan’t  be  under  such  a  scoundrel 
as  that. 

And  we  also  have  it  from  Defoe  what  a 
typical  elder  brother  of  his  day  would  say 
to  a  younger  brother  w  hen  the  younger  had 
remonstrated  against  the  elder’s  vast  ignor¬ 
ance: 

Elder:  Ay,  ay,  I  am  well  satisfied,  the  estate’s 
enough  for  me. 

Younger:  Most  eldest  sons  are  of  your  mind, 
and  that  makes  us  see  so  many  heirs  that  can’t 
write  their  own  names. 

Elder:  No  matter;  if  they  can  but  read  their 
owm  names  in  the  deeds  of  their  Inheritance. 

How  comfortable  it  all  was,  in  those  easy 
days  when  to  sign  one’s  own  name  was  not 
quite  gentlemanly!  Then  something  dis¬ 
comforting  stirred  in  the  world,  and  soon 
governments  were  passing  acts  for  compul¬ 
sory  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  colleges  were  in  for  it  after  that. 
They  should  have  stopped  the  invasion  at 
the  first-line  trenches. 

The  first  defenses  have  been  surrendered, 
however,  and  surrendered  irrecoverably. 
Why,  even  my  friend  Gerald,  who  waves 
the  battleflags  of  resistance,  would  not  go 
back  to  the  status  of  two  centuries  ago  if  he 
could.  He  resents  a  farmer’s  going  to  college 
because  he  thinks  farmers  will  not  be  farmers 
after  leaving  the  furrows  for  a  taste  of 
Shakespeare  and  chemistry;  but  Bernard 
Mandeville  resented  a  farm  hand’s  learning 
to  write — he  would  not  have  let  the  farmer’s 
hired  man  leave  the  plow  and  the  dung  cart 
long  enough  to  learn  to  read  Sears,  Roebuck 


and  the  seed  catalogue.  Such  an  attitude 
shocks  Gerald — so  irretrievably  has  the 
first  trench  been  surrendered. 

The  first  line  of  battle  having  been  lost 
at  the  primary  schools  by  the  great-great- 
grandparents  of  their  great-great-grand¬ 
parent’s  great  grandparents,  the  twentieth- 
century  exclusionists  are  throwing  up  a 
breastwork  on  higher  ground  ard  seem  de¬ 
termined  to  fight  it  out  upon  these  lines  if  it 
takes  forever.  Having  let  the  enemy  in  by 
the  public  school  system,  we  are  still  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  them  out  at  the  college  doors. 
A  curious  thing,  and  one  which  grows  “curi- 
ouser  and  curiouser”  the  more  we  observe 
it,  is  that  there  are  no  new  weapons  in  use 
in  the  warfare.  The  only  defense  batteries 
are  composed  of  old  artillery  in  use  in  Ber¬ 
nard  Mandeville’s  day,  hauled  to  the  higher 
lines  of  today’s  trenches.  Argument  by 
argument,  we  are  employing  the  same  de¬ 
fenses  now  against  promiscuous  college 
training  which  were  in  action  two  hundred 
years  ago  against  promiscuous  grammar 
school  training.  The  target  is  new,  but  the 
artillery  is  of  familiar  1700  design. 

One  of  the  heavy  pieces  of  this  artillery 
two  hundred  years  ago  was  the  “ignorance 
is  bliss”  idea.  This  gun  fired  both  poetry 
and  prose.  Here  is  a  sample  of  its  action, 
in  1757,  set  off  by  Soame  Jenyns: 

Poverty,  or  the  want  of  riches,  is  generally 
compensated  by  having  more  hopes,  and  fewer 
fears,  by  a  greater  share  of  health,  and  a  more 
exquisite  relish  of  the  smallest  enjoyments  than 
those  who  possess  them  are  usually  blessed  with. 
.  .  .  Ignorance,  or  the  want  of  knowledge  and 

literature,  the  appointed  lot  of  all  born  to  poverty, 
and  the  drudgeries  of  life,  is  the  only  opiate 
capable  of  infusing  that  insensibility  which  can 
enable  them  to  endure  the  miseries  of  the  one 
and  the  fatigues  of  the  other.  It  is  a  cordial 
administered  by  the  gracious  hand  of  Providence 
of  which  they  ought  never  to  be  deprived  by  an 
ill-judged  and  improper  education.  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  subordination,  the  support  of  society, 
and  the  privilege  of  individuals. 

Today,  this  argument,  directed  full  charge 
against  American  elementary  school  educa¬ 
tion — at  simple  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
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metic,  as  Soame  Jenyns  directed  it  in  1757 — 
would  have  little  destructive  effect.  In  fact, 
the  shock  would  probably  be  as  great  to  the 
exclusionist  party  themselves  as  it  would  be 
to  the  public  school  system.  Yet,  though 
nowadays  this  old  argument  would  have  to 
be  scrapped  as  antiquated  in  a  warfare  upon 
elementary  schools,  we  are  still  using  it  in 
our  battle  over  the  colleges.  There  are  a 
great  many  people  to-day,  both  in  Philistia 
and  out,  who  would  have  settled  the  case 
of  Carol  Kennicott,  for  instance,  by  having 
had  her  stay  away  from  college  in  the  first 
place. 

A  gun  of  shorter  range  but  very  useful  in 
the  modern  engagements  has  an  action  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “Grant,”  says  the  exclusion¬ 
ist,  “that  an  education  does  have  the  power 
to  give  us  worthier  amusement  and  more 
durable  pleasure.  Yet  scattering  it  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  land  will  simply  dissipate  its 
pleasure  and  its  profit  for  those  who  might 
enjoy  it.”  Used  by  one  college-bred-and- 
satisfied  person  in  conversation  with  another, 
this  argument  can  be  very  effective.  It  is 
not  new,  however,  except  in  the  limitation 
of  its  use  to  the  college  contest.  It  was 
common  enough  two  hundred  years  ago, 
when  they  used  it  against  elementary  edu¬ 
cation.  John  Clarke,  for  instance,  would 
direct  it  against  the  very  beginnings  of  study 
when,  as  a  master  of  an  English  grammar 
school,  he  wrote  at  some  time  before  1737: 

Study,  so  far  as  it  signifies  anything  valuable  or 
commendable,  is  the  Pursuit  of  useful  Knowledge, 
in  a  close  Application  of  the  mind  to  Reading  or 
Thinking,  in  order  to  the  due  Conduct  or  Enter¬ 
tainment  of  Life.  And  this  Pursuit,  so  far  as  it 
regards  the  Conduct  of  Life,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  and  noblest  the  Mind  of  Man  can 
possibly  engage  in.  Infinitely  beyond,  I  will  not 
say,  that  of  Hares  and  Foxes,  or  the  finest  game 
whatever  of  that  Kind,  but  of  Riches  and 
Honours,  and  everything  else  that  Mankind  are 
apt  to  set  the  greatest  value  on.  As  it  tends  to 
the  promoting  of  Virtue  and  Prudence,  in  the 
Management  of  Affairs  both  public  and  private, 
it  is  the  strongest  Security  against  the  common 
Miseries  and  Calamities  of  Life,  and  is  besides  at¬ 
tended  with  a  severe  and  constant  Pleasure  that 
does  not,  like  those  of  the  Senses,  when  indulged 


in,  cloy  and  enervate,  but  strengthen  and  in¬ 
vigorate  the  Mind,  and  render  it  still  more 
capable  of  Enjoyment.  At  least  the  Virtuous 
Soul,  inspired  with  a  Passion  for  Knowledge,  feels 
in  the  Pursuit  of  its  beloved  Object,  a  sweet 
Composure,  a  charming  Tranquility  which  the 
rest  of  the  World  are  Strangers  to.  Its  Mid¬ 
night  Soliloquies,  in  the  Midst  of  Darkness  and 
Solitude,  wherein  the  Sensualist  can  find  no 
Security  against  the  Disturbance  of  his  Passions 
but  in  Sleep,  yield  a  Satisfaction,  which  the  Gay 
and  the  Great  in  vain  seek  for,  in  the  Midst  of 
Balls,  Assemblies,  and  Palaces.  It  is  perhaps  a 
Happiness  for  Mankind,  that  far  the  greatest 
Part  of  them,  are,  and  by  the  Circumstances  they 
are  engaged  in,  must  be  strangers  to  the  sublime 
Pleasures  of  Knowledge.  If  the  Case  was 
otherwise,  the  Drudgery  of  Life,  so  necessary  to 
the  comfortable  Subsistance  of  the  whole  Race, 
would  be  vastly  more  so  than  it  is,  and  conse¬ 
quently  liable  to  be  too  much  neglected  from  the 
great  Temptation  Men  would  be  under  to  quit  the 
Labours  of  the  Body  for  those  of  the  Brain. 

Then  there  was  another  instrument  used  in 
the  eighteenth-century  contest,  an  instru¬ 
ment  so  subtle,  so  invisible,  yet  so  effective, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  w^eapon,  but 
rather  a  gas  attack;  not  an  argument  so 
much  as  a  very  effectual  feeling.  It  is  still 
active,  with  the  usual  change  in  direction; 
used  now  only  in  attacking  higher  education, 
whereas  two  centuries  ago  it  was  opposed 
to  any  education  at  all.  There  is  a  whiff  of  it 
in  a  passage  of  Wm.  Somerville’s  poem, 
“The  Chase.”  This  poem  was  written  in 
1735,  when  Englishmen  were  sitting  back  in 
comfortable  satisfaction  after  a  little  flurry 
of  fighting  with  Spain  which  had  had  a 
gratifying  outcome  in  peace.  There  is 
something  in  the  poem’s  easy  reference  to 
liberty  and  the  pleasures  thereof  that  has  a 
familiar  odor  in  this  American  post-bellum 
hour: 

. thy  books 

Invite  thy  ready  hand,  each  sacred  page 
Rich  with  the  wise  remarks  of  heroes  old. 
Converse  familiar  with  the  illustrious  dead; 

With  great  examples  of  old  Greece  or  Rome, 
Enlarge  thy  free-born  heart,  and  bless  kind 
Heaven 

That  Britain  yet  enjoys  dear  Liberty, 

That  balm  of  life,  that  sweetest  blessing,  cheap 
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Though  purchas'd  with  our  blood.  Well-bred, 
polite, 

Credit  thy  calling.  See!  how  mean,  how  low, 
The  bookless  sauntering  youth,  proud  of  the  skut 
That  dignifies  his  cap,  his  flourish’d  belt. 

And  rusty  couples  gingling  by  his  side; 

Be  thou  of  other  mould;  and  know  that  such 
Transporting  pleasures  were  by  Heaven  ordain’d 
Wisdom’s  relief,  and  Virtue’s  great  reward. 

My  favorite  line  in  this  passage  is  this  one: 

Though  purchas’d  with  our  blood.  Well-bred, 
polite. 

But  there  are  other  issues:  morality,  good 
citizenship,  character  moulding — what  of 
these  things  ?  Oh,  there  is  artillery  to  silence 
all  that,  too.  Bernard  Mandeville  was  using 
the  same  artillery  two  hundred  years  ago 
and  it  is  still  smoking.  Mandeville  could 
prove  at  any  time  that  it  was  a  vulgar  error 
to  suppose  that  school-taught  learning  had 
any  connection  with  character-moulding; 
he  could  cite  any  number  of  criminals  who 
could  both  read  and  write  very  cleverly. 
To  protect  the  country  against  crime,  people 
should  be  forced  to  attend,  not  school,  but 
church — twice  each  Sunday. 

Where  this  care  is  taken  by  the  Magistrates  as 
far  as  it  lies  in  their  Power,  Ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  may  instill  into  the  Smallest  Capacities  more 
Piety  and  Devotion,  and  better  principles  of 
Virtue  and  Religion  than  Charity-Schools  ever 
did  or  ever  will  produce,  and  those  who  complain 
when  they  have  such  Opportunities,  that  they 
cannot  imbue  their  Parishioners  with  suflBcient 
Knowledge  of  what  they  stand  in  need  of  as 
Christians,  without  the  assistance  of  Reading 
and  Writing,  are  either  very  Lazy  or  very  Ignor¬ 
ant  and  undeserving  themselves. 

With  such  time-worn  weapons  the  edu¬ 
cational  exclusionists  are  carrying  on  the 
fight.  Yet  it  is  very  far  from  certain  that, 
although  the  weapons  failed  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  contest,  they  are  not  better 
adapted  to  the  college  campaign.  Better 
adapted  theoretically,  at  least;  for  it  is  really 
a  much  more  doubtful  thing  that  every  man 
not  defective  in  mentality  should  go  to 


college  than  that  every  man  not  defective 
should  go  to  grammar  school.  But  practi¬ 
cally,  can  the  line  be  held?  If  the  United 
States  generally  believes  that  the  exclusion 
arguments  are  wrong  through  grammar 
school  and  even  through  high  school  for 
citizens  of  ordinary  mental  endowment,  will 
it  ever — can  it  ever — admit  those  arguments 
to  be  right  the  rest  of  the  way?  Will  it  ever 
be  possible  to  keep  a  line  drawn  somewhere, 
invisible  but  resistant,  so  that  compulsory 
lower  education  and  selective  higher  educa¬ 
tion  can  exist  side  by  side,  giving  mutual 
encouragement  without  encroachment?  Or 
is  my  poor  friend  Gerald  more  likely  to  see 
higher  education  go  the  way  of  lower  edu¬ 
cation  before  it;  almost  universal  college 
education  being  provided  for  those  not  men¬ 
tally  defective,  with  a  few  institutions  prac¬ 
tising  selection  to  suit  their  own  standards? 
In  other  words,  does  the  similarity  of  history 
and  of  argument  in  the  grammar  school  and 
the  college  contest  prophesy  a  similarity  of 
outcome  ? 

Well,  I  do  not  know  the  answer,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Gerald  does  not  know  it.  W^aiting 
for  the  answer  to  work  out  will  be  one  of  the 
things  which  will  keep  the  next  seventy-five 
years  of  my  life  interesting.  But  we  might 
read  what  Doctor  Johnson  said  prophetically 
in  his  own  time  about  elementary  school 
exclusionism:  “Concerning  the  portion  of 
ignorance  necessary  to  make  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  of  mankind  safe  to  the 
public  and  tolerable  to  themselves,  both 
morals  and  policy  exact  a  nicer  enquiry  than 
will  be  very  soon  or  very  easily  made.”  The 
lowei  classes  of  mankind  in  the  aristocracy 
of  brains  may  present  as  great  a  problem  as 
the  lower  classes  in  Doctor  Johnson’s  Eng¬ 
land;  concerning  the  portion  of  ignorance 
necessary  to  make  their  condition  safe  to  the 
public  and  tolerable  to  themselves,  both 
morals  and  policy  exact  a  nice  enquiry. 
But  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  conduct 
that  enquiry  or  to  argue  a  case.  It  has 
been  my  object  merely  to  present  the  histori¬ 
cal  parallel  wl  ich  Gerald  suggested  to  me, 
and  that  work  is  done. 


CONGESTION,  CONSOLIDATION,  COMMONSENSE 

Frank  M.  Phillips 


[It  is  rumored  that  there  are  rumblings  of  resistance  here  and  there  against  propositions  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  boards  of  education  to  platoon  the  crowded  schools.  Mr.  Phillips  is  worth  hearing.  He  is  a 
school  surveyor,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Pureau  of  Education.  He  proceeds  from  general 
principles,  here,  to  specific  application  in  a  city  which  was  studied  in  detail.] 


F'PTY  years  ago  most  people  lived  in 
rural  communities.  The  popula¬ 
tion  was  not  considered  wealthy  as 
measuied  in  terms  of  1925,  yet  it  managed 
to  have  school  buildings  and  other  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  education  somewhat  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  needs  of  the  times.  True, 
there  has  always  been  a  lag  in  educational 
facilities  and  equipment,  due  largely,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  hesitancy  the  Americans  have 
for  letting  go  of  traditional  methods,  yet 
there  has  always  been  the  attempt  to  keep 
educational  facilities,  methods,  and  processes 
as  nearly  up  to  date  as  possible.  In  this 
early  day  there  was  always  enough  manual 
labor  to  keep  the  race  stock  vigorous  and 
sturdy.  The  birth  rate  was  high  and  the 
population  increased  rapidly.  Wealth  and 
luxuries  were  strangers  to  most  people,  the 
farms  furnishing  little  more  than  the  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life.  The  common  dangers  of 
wildernesses  and  Indians  had  banded  the 
ancestors  together  for  common  protection. 
The  stress  of  life  had  been  upon  the  muscular 
system.  There  had  been  great  danger  of 
illiteracy  and  barbarism;  little  danger  from 
luxury.  All  members  of  the  family  were 
producers  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
the  school  to  provide  handwork.  Parental 
authority  prevailed  and  the  teaching  in  the 
home  and  in  the  church  gave  opportunity 
for  moral  training  which  resulted  in  condi¬ 
tions  such  that  the  school  need  furnish  only 
mental  training. 

Conditions,  however,  have  changed  in 
these  fifty  years.  The  majority  of  people 
now  live  in  cities.  This  is  not  due  to  a 
more  rapid  birth  rate  in  cities  but  to  con¬ 


stant  shifting  of  the  population  toward  these 
trade  centers.  We  have  exchanged  a  life  of 
simplicity  and  monotony  for  a  life  of  variety 
and  complexity.  The  strain  that  used  to 
be  on  the  muscle  is  now  on  the  nerve. 
Farmyard  chores  are  no  longer  the  daily 
tasks  of  the  majority  of  the  young  people  of 
our  land.  Parental  authority  seems  to  have 
declined  somewhat  so  that  ofttimes  the  great 
moral  principles  are  no  longer  taught  in  the 
home.  The  task  of  the  school,  then,  has 
been  greatly  increased  since  it  must  now 
furnish  training  other  than  mere  mental 
training.  We  need  to  remember  that  the 
child  has  some  other  organs  within  the  body 
besides  the  brain.  We  need  to  assist  him  in 
the  development  of  heart,  lungs,  and 
stomach.  The  development  of  muscle  is 
getting  to  be  a  school  problem  in  the  city. 
The  doctrine  of  a  fair  chance  for  the  child 
of  today  implies  that  some  institution 
within  society  itself — the  school — shall  fur¬ 
nish  and  equip  each  individual  with  a  physi¬ 
cal  body,  with  muscles  and  more  muscles; 
that  it  shall  develop  within  each  individual 
a  strong  character  that  the  right  motives 
shall  be  moving  those  muscles  in  the  proper 
direction;  that  these  muscles  shall  he  trained 
to  perform  industrial  activities  that  tend  to 
furnish  support  and  subsistence  for  the 
individual  and  his  dependent  ones,  that  he 
may  best  serve  his  society,  his  church  and 
his  State,  and  he  willing  to  exert  his  every 
effort  in  return  for  the  protection,  the  com¬ 
fort,  and  the  increase  society  guarantees  to 
its  members. 

To  do  all  this  has  brought  about  the 
necessity  of  reorganizing  school  systems. 
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As  the  flow  of  population  has  been  toward 
the  cities  rural  school  houses  have  been  left 
behind.  People  may  move,  but  buildings 
remain.  The  congested  population  within 
the  city  has  brought  about  certain  building 
problems  which  have  not  as  yet  been  solved. 
W  e  have  at  present  about  24,000,000 
children  enrolled  in  public  schools.  This 
number  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  possibly 
400,000  per  year.  1  hese  children  are  housed 
in  270,000  school  buildings,  of  w  hich  175,000 
are  one-room  schools.  According  to  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  about  one  quarter  of  a  million 
are  housed  in  makeshift  buildings,  portables, 
rented  spaces,  dwellings,  stores,  annexes, 
attics,  and  basements.  Fully  as  many  more 
are  attending  only  half-time.  Twice  as 
many  more  are  in  overcrowded  classrooms. 
One-half  of  the  children  are  housed  in 
buildings  twenty-five  years  old.  On  the 
traditional  plan  of  having  a  seat  for  every 
pupil  it  is  estimated  that  building  space  is 
needed  for  about  2,000,000  public  school 
children.  This  means  the  erection  of  about 
50,000  new  classrooms  at  a  probable  cost  of 
$600,000,000,  with  an  annual  cost  thereafter 
of  about  $i25,oco,coo.  \\hile  this  annual 
expenditure  represents  only  about  one-half 
of  our  annual  ice-cream  bill  and  one-third 
of  what  is  spent  each  year  for  soft  drinks,  yet 
it  is  an  amount  which  must  be  taken  an¬ 
nually  from  the  taxpayers’  pocket,  and  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  tax  collections  are 
not  always  easy  and  pleasant  to  make. 

Along  with  this  congestion,  and  perhaps 
helping  to  cause  it,  has  been  the  rising  cost 
of  building  construction.  School  officials 
have  felt  the  urgency  of  running  the  schools 
and  have  kept  up  appropriations  for  current 
expenses,  but  have  been  waiting  for  building 
expenses  to  come  down.  Increases  in  popu¬ 
lation  are  not  much  influenced  by  these  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  and  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  building  programs  must  be  increased, 
or  some  other  plan  to  relieve  congestion  put 
into  practice. 

There  is  a  choice  of  methods  by  which 
congestion  problems  may  be  solved.  The 
most  expensive  solution  is  simply  to  keep 
on  building  more  classrooms, — “a  seat  for 


every  child.”  Another  method  in  practice 
in  some  cities  and  in  seme  whole  States  is 
in  having  a  shorter  school  course.  Most 
schools  keep  the  pupils  working  upon  a 
twelve-year  course  of  study.  Some  cut  the 
course  to  eleven  years,  and  thus  keep  the 
children  in  school  for  a  shorter  time.  Some 
schools  are  organized  upon  the  quarter 
basis,  and  require  pupils  to  attend  any  three 
quarters.  This  tends  to  spread  out  the  en¬ 
rollment  so  that  the  peak  is  not  so  high  as  it 
is  on  the  nine-month  plan.  If  the  problem 
of  repeaters  could  be  solved  there  would  be  a 
slight  relief.  The  number  of  repeaters  rep¬ 
resents  about  one  pupil  out  of  five.  The 
added  time,  however,  represents  less  than 
one-half  of  a  year  as  an  average  for  each 
pupil  enrolled.  A  part  of  this  repeating 
seems  to  be  caused  by  physical  defects  that 
can  be  corrected.  The  elimination  of  re¬ 
peating  would  cause  a  shrinkage  in  enroll¬ 
ment  of  scarcely  four  per  cent.  This  four 
per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  represents 
about  one-half  of  the  present  extra  housing 
needs. 

It  may  be  shown  that  a  seat  for  every 
child  is  not  the  best  sort  of  a  school  slogan. 
Most  schools  of  to-day  are  operated  on  the 
plan  of  having  all  the  children  in  study  at 
one  time,  and  all  children  in  physical  train¬ 
ing  and  play  at  one  time,  and  then  all  chil¬ 
dren  at  work  at  one  time.  \N  hen  the 
children  are  in  school  auditoriums,  gym¬ 
nasiums,  and  shops,  the  classrooms  are 
empty.  W  hen  classrooms  are  occupied, 
auditoriums,  shops,  and  playgrounds  are 
empty,  and  so  are  all  the  other  facilities  for 
these  various  phases  of  education.  Cur 
trouble  has  been  that  we  try  to  provide  a 
seat  in  a  classroom  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
every  child  and  we  try  to  have  an  auditorium 
large  enough  to  seat  all  the  children  at  one 
time.  \^  e  also  try  to  provide  playgrounds 
so  that  each  child  will  have  his  share  of  play 
space  at  all  times.  The  same  thing  is  true 
with  our  planning  for  shops  and  cooking 
rooms.  Then  we  demand  that  all  children 
be  in  school  at  one  time  and  be  dismissed 
from  school  and  go  to  the  library  at  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  time.  The  traditional  school 
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built  for  1200  pupils  will  have  1200  class¬ 
room  seats,  1200  auditorium  seats,  1200 
play  spaces,  and  added  facilities  for  hand¬ 
work.  This  plan  evidently  does  not  allow 
for  complete  use  of  the  plant  at  all  times 
because  great  portions  of  it  are  always  idle. 

The  reason  for  this  present  condition  is 
that  our  city  schools  are  largely  accidental. 
Schools  have  just  grown  up  in  this  particular 
way.  Our  American  cities  were  once  small. 
The  small-town  idea  still  prevails  in  that 
modern  school  systems  are  simply  groups  of 
these  small  schools.  We  have  not  yet  got¬ 
ten  over  the  idea  that  all  children  should  be 
in  the  opening  exercises  together,  that  all 
should  study  together,  recite  together,  play 
together,  and  go  home  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

Facilities  for  adult  welfare  in  cities  have 
not  been  developed  along  the  same  plan  as 
educational  facilities  for  children  in  cities 
have  been.  City  art  galleries,  parks,  clubs, 
transportation  systems,  all  are  possible  in 
cities  simply  because  adults  do  not  all  plan 
to  use  any  one  of  these  facilities  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  I  have  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  a  picture  in  a  public  art  gallery 
only  because  all  other  adults  in  the  city  do 
not  want  to  enjoy  it  at  the  same  time  I  do. 
I  have  an  opportunity  occasionally  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  seat  in  the  park,  not  because  there  is 
one  exclusively  for  my  use,  but  because  no 
one  else  wants  that  particular  seat  while  I  am 
using  it.  I  can  ride  in  a  street  car  oc¬ 
casionally  because  the  whole  population  of 
the  city  is  not  attempting  to  ride  at  the 
same  time.  I  can  occasionally  enjoy  a  game 
of  golf  in  the  local  club  because  a  great  lot 
of  people  are  not  trying  to  tee  off  at  the 
same  time  I  do.  While  I-am  riding  in  a 
street  car  some  other  person  is  trying  to 
play  golf,  a  small  group  is  trying  to  see  the 
pictures  in  the  art  gallery,  another  group 
is  enjoying  the  seats  in  the  park  and  still 
others  are  enjoying  the  various  other  public 
facilities  possible  only  because  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  individual  facilities  for 
each  person  in  a  great  city.  No  man  will 
build  a  paved  street  just  for  himself.  Paved 
streets  are  possible  only  because  no  person 


cares  to  use  a  particular  space  in  the  street 
at  the  same  time  another  person  does.  The 
part  of  the  street  that  I  have  just  passed 
over  is  available  for  the  man  in  the  car  behind 
me,  and  we  both  manage  to  use  the  same 
street  without  interfering  with  each  other. 

A  school  might  also  be  run  in  this  same 
way  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  schools  in 
a  number  of  cities  are  already  being  operated 
on  this  plan.  The  essential  feature  of  the 
organization  is  that  one-half  of  all  the 
pupils  occupy  the  classrooms  while  the 
other  half  occupy  the  other  facilities  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  school,  such  as  the  auditorium, 
gymnasiums  and  playgrounds,  shops,  science 
laboratories,  art  and  music  rooms.  By  this 
plan,  a  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each 
having  the  same  number  of  classes  and  con¬ 
taining  all  the  eight  or  nine  grades.  The 
first  school,  which  might  be  called  the  “A” 
school,  when  it  comes  to  school  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  goes  to  the  classrooms  for  academic 
work.  While  the  “A”  school  is  in  class¬ 
rooms,  the  “B”  school  goes  to  the  special 
activities,  one-third  of  the  pupils  in  the  “B” 
school,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  school  en¬ 
rollment,  to  the  auditorium,  one-third  to 
the  playground,  and  one-third  to  the  shops, 
science  laboratories,  drawing  and  music 
studios.  At  the  end  of  one  or  two  periods 
the  two  schools  change  places,  the  pupils 
in  the  “A”  school  go  to  the  playground, 
auditorium  and  other  special  activities, 
while  the  pupils  in  the  “B”  school  go  to  the 
classrooms.  Under  this  plan,  all  the  children 
get  the  same  amount  of  time  for  academic 
work  as  under  the  traditional  plan,  but  in 
addition  they  have  the  opportunity  for  a  full 
period  of  from  30  to  50  minutes  in  physical 
training  under  expert  instruction  every  day; 
visual  instruction  for  a  full  period  in  the 
auditorium  every  day;  and  opportunity  for 
work  in  well-equipped  shops,  science  labora¬ 
tories,  music  and  art  every  day. 

This  makes  necessary  only  one-half  as 
many  regular  classrooms  as  are  required 
under  the  traditional  plan  of  administration. 
This  plan  uses  these  classrooms  for  the 
whole  school  day.  It  uses  the  auditorium 
all  the  time,  and  likewise  uses  the  shop 
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rooms  and  other  rooms  for  special  activities 
all  the  time.  This  plan  must  of  necessity 
reduce  the  building  space  required  under  the 
traditional  plan.  If  put  into  effect  in  all 
school  systems  such  a  plan  ought  to  relieve 
congestion  and  ought  in  turn  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  school  buildings  and  equipment, 
to  say  nothing  of  giving  the  child  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  all-around  development,  and 
at  the  same  time  permitting  variety  to  enter 
into  his  daily  program. 

The  school  building  survey  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
difference  in  cost  of  adequate  housing  be¬ 
tween  the  traditional  method  of  school  ad¬ 
ministration  and  this  method  of  operation, 
known  as  the  platoon  plan  or  work-study- 
play  plan.  During  the  fall  of  1923  the 
Portland  School  Board  asked  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  to  make  a  school 
building  survey  and  to  recommend  a 
fifteen-year  building  program  under  each 
plan.  After  some  months  of  work,  study, 
and  investigation,  those  detailed  to  make 
the  survey  showed  that  under  the  traditional 
plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend 
$23,962,150  on  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  sites,  and  additions  to  buildings 
already  constructed  in  order  to  provide 
sufficient  housing  accommodations  to  1937. 
Under  that  plan,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
erect  fifty-one  new  elementary  school  build¬ 
ings  and  nineteen  additions  to  existing  build¬ 
ings;  three  new  high  schools  and  eleven  addi¬ 
tions  to  high  schools,  besides  purchasing 
fifty-four  sites.  This  would  provide  a 
capacity  for  growth  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  classes  over  and  above  those  that 
would  have  to  be  accommodated  by  1937. 

Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  survey  showed  that  in  order 
to  provide  sufficient  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  to  1937  it  would  be  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pend  only  $14,564,650.  Under  this  plan,  it 
is  necessary  to  erect  only  thirty-three  new 
elementary  school  buildings;  sixteen  addi¬ 
tions  to  elementary  buildings;  one  new  high 
school;  and  twelve  additions  to  high  schools; 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  only 
thirty-six  sites.  This  would  provide  for 


excess  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  six 
classes  over  and  above  those  that  have  to  be 
provided  for  by  1937.  If  to  this  difference 
in  cost  of  $9,397,500  we  add  $888,000,  the 
value  of  space  for  the  difference  in  excess 
capacity,  we  get  a  saving  of  over  $10,250,000 
in  the  fifteen  years.  This  can  be  considered 
as  an  annual  saving  of  $658,700  to  the  Port¬ 
land  school  patrons,  or  as  an  opportunity  to 
expend  that  much  upon  added  educational 
facilities  to  say  nothing  of  the  opportunities 
of  increasing  the  educational  program  for 
the  children  of  that  city. 

The  expenditure  of  $24,000,000  under  the 
traditional  plan  would  increase  the  Portland 
school  plant  from  78  buildings  housing 
43,005  pupils  in  1922  to  87  buildings  housing 
pupils  in  1937.  This  expenditure 
would  provide  77  elementary  schools  with 
1,645  classrooms,  76  auditoriums,  150  gym¬ 
nasiums,  and  160  manual  training,  cooking, 
and  sewing  rooms.  The  ten  high  schools 
would  have  the  usual  high-school  equip¬ 
ment.  Under  the  work-study-play  plan  the 
expenditure  of  $14,500,000  by  1937  would 
house  86,224  pupils  and  it  would  reduce  the 
school  plant  to  69  buildings.  This  expendi¬ 
ture  would  provide  in  61  elementary  schools 
855  classrooms  (since  only  one-half  the 
number  of  classes  would  have  to  be  provided 
for  under  the  work-study-play  plan),  57 
auditoriums,  113  gymnasiums,  118  manual 
training,  cooking  and  sewing  rooms,  and  388 
drawing  studios,  science  laboratories,  pri¬ 
mary  handwork  rooms,  libraries,  etc.  None 
of  these  laboratories,  studios,  music  and  art 
rooms  are  provided  under  the  traditional 
plan. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  in  passing  that  the 
Portland  people  have  accepted  the  fifteen- 
year  building  program  under  the  work- 
study-play  plan  and  have  already  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $5,000, (XX)  and  a  special  tax  of 
$750,000  to  start  the  building  program,  and 
now  have  two  schools  operating  on  the  work- 
study-play  plan.^ 

'From  “A  School  Building  Survey  of  the  Portland,  Oregon, 
Schools.”  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  director, 
Alice  Barrows,  specialist  in  city  schools;  statistician.  Dr.  Frank  M. 
Philipps,  chief,  statistical  division;  consultant  on  school  building 
program,  William  Wirt,  superintendent  of  schools,  Gary,  Ind.  Re¬ 
port  not  yet  published. 
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Seventy-nine  cities  with  a  total  population 
of  over  14,000,000  have  the  work-study-play 
plan  in  operation  in  one  or  more  of  their 
schools.  Detroit  has  eighty-five  schools  on 
the  plan,  Pittsburgh  has  forty,  Birm  ngham, 
Alabama,  and  Dallas,  Texas,  each  have  four¬ 
teen  and  Akron,Ohio,  has  nineteen.  In  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California,  Gary,  Indiana,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  and  Warren,  Ohio,  all  the  schools 
are  operated  on  the  work-study-play  plan. 
The  school  superintendents  from  the  cities 
having  the  work-study-play  plan  report 
that  the  capacity  of  the  buildings  is  in¬ 
creased  from  thirty-three  to  forty  per  cent, 
on  this  plan. 


If  all  cities  were  able  to  adopt  a  similar 
plan,  putting  the  work-study-play  plan  into 
effect  gradually  during  the  next  five  or  ten 
years,  problems  of  congestion  might  be 
expected  to  disappear.  The  school  build¬ 
ings  now  in  existence  could  house  forty  per 
cent,  more  pupils  than  their  present  capacity 
with  little  additional  cost  for  remodeling, 
and  it  would  also  be  possible  to  give  a  greatly 
enriched  curriculum  for  the  children,  thus 
supplying  the  demands  made  upon  the 
modern  school. 

[An  address  delivered  before  section  K  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Jan.  i, 
1925,  at  Washington,  D.  C.] 


CHARACTER  MAKING  AS  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

Mary  McSkimmon 

[Convention,  indifference,  formality,  mechanism,  perfected  methods  becoming  routine,  these, 
•ays  this  school  manager,  are  weeds  of  the  educational  plot  sure  to  come  unless  the  gardener  keeps  busy 
protecting  the  crops.  Miss  McSkimmon,  President  of  the  National  Education  Association,  is  one  of 


the  leaders  in  the  growing  movement  of  organizing 

HOEVER  the  group  of  experts  may 
be  to  determine  the  content,  grade 
limits,  and  method  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  the  principal  must  hold  fast  to  his 
prerogative  to  determine  the  ethical  factors 
it  may  reveal,  with  which  to  build  up  the 
ideals  of  life  and  conduct  whereby  men  live. 
Indeed  the  curriculum  must  be  so  malleable 
that  it  can  yield  itself  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  all  the  elementary  schools  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  it  serves,  just  as  fast  as  each  one  discovers 
its  own  particular  needs.  Here  is  where  the 
principal  can  make  his  best  contribution  to 
the  ethical  life  of  his  community.  Here  is 
where  he  can  best  lead  his  world  to  realize 
to-day’s  great  demand  for  “A  bigger,  an’  a 
finer,  an’  a  truer  type  of  man.”  He  must 
know  what  crop  he  wants  to  raise  and  take 
complete  possession  of  the  curriculum  as  oc¬ 
casion  arises,  to  enrich  his  school  as  to  con¬ 
tent  and  method,  and  interpret  both  of 
them  to  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  in 
order  to  gain  that  precious  harvest. 


principals  for  professional  study  and  cooperation.} 

In  those  communities  where  the  gracious 
inheritance  of  the  English  Bible  has  a  place, 
however  restricted,  in  the  curriculum,  there 
dwells  a  power  beyond  estimate  to  awaken 
and  enlighten  the  sensitive  consciences  of 
young  people.  The  Massachusetts  school 
law  demands  that  school  shall  begin  each 
day  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  by  the 
teacher,  “without  written  note  or  oral 
comment.”  Here  is  the  great  opportunity 
of  the  principal  in  his  morning  assembly.  In 
the  noblest  of  English  he  glorifies  high  friend¬ 
ship  in  the  story  of  David  and  Jonathan; 
the  bitter  consequences  of  family  jealousy 
strike  home  in  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
brothers;  the  struggle  between  greed  and 
craft  in  Esau  and  Jacob;  the  price  of  loyalty 
to  his  word  that  Jephthah  paid;  and  then 
there  is  the  story  of  Gehazl!  Gehazi  whose 
lust  for  money  and  fine  raiment  led  him  into 
such  temptation,  and  such  punishment! 
For  with  the  prophet’s  curse  upon  him,  he 
went  forth  from  that  austere  presence, 
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leper  white  as  snow.”  No  lecture  on 
honesty  will  ever  accomplish  what  this  story 
does,  fre-tipped,  arrow-aimed,  straight  to 
the  heart.  In  a  school  of  my  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  this  story  is  read  to  a  breathless 
audience  every  year,  and  it  never  fails  in  its 
effect.  For  weeks  thereafter  a  special 
drawer  in  the  principal’s  desk  is  filled  with 
treasures  returned  by  their  unlawful  pos¬ 
sessors.  Most  of  the  knives,  tops,  balls, 
coins,  pencils,  harmonicas,  and  marbles  are 
“finds.”  Some  have  reposed  in  pockets 
peaceably  for  long  weeks,  but  the  story  of 
Gehazi  turns  them  all  to  molten  fire,  and  the 
relief  frcm  the  burning  pain  of  unlawful 
possession  is  akin  to  what  Naaman  himself 
must  have  felt  when  his  flesh  came  to  him 
again  “as  the  flesh  of  a  little  child.” 

And  the  principal  must  be  free  to  select 
the  great  literature  for  his  school  as  its 
special  demands  may  determine.  This  is 
the  golden  key  of  feeling,  for  the  unlocking 
of  wills  to  achieve  noble  deeds,  through  ad¬ 
miration,  hope,  and  love.  What  treasures 
are  at  our  disposal  for  kindling  young  hearts 
and  minds  to  high  purpose!  To  have  been  a 
playmate  from  one’s  earliest  school  years 
with  those  children  in  A  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.  To  know  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
Hiawatha,  Midas,  and  Jason,  and  the  King 
of  the  Golden  River,  Tom  Sawyer,  the 
Village  Blacksmith,  and  Paul  Revere,  Sir 
Ralph  the  Rover,  blysses,  Evangeline, 
Marmion,  Ivanhoe,  and  Rebecca,  the  people 
in  Snow  Bounds  in  Captains  Courageous^  and 
in  Robin  Hoody  Little  Women,  and  Arlo, 
and  Heidi,  Hans  Brinker,  the  Highwayman, 
and  the  Jungle  Book  W  ith  such  a  gra¬ 

cious  company  in  the  blessed  imagination  of 
childhood  and  youth,  life  can  never  be  empty 
and  mean,  but  adorned  with  gracious  pres¬ 
ences,  each  one  of  whom  has  enriched  the 
life  of  those  who  know  and  love  them. 
Through  this  goodly  fellowship  the  boys  and 
girls  go  forth  with  the  key  to  unlock  many 
of  life’s  problems.  With  his  hand  on  the 
living  realities  of  great  books,  the  principal 
may  choose  the  permanent  friendships 
through  which  the  lives  of  all  his  pupils  may 
be  forever  enriched. 


But  literature  is  not  the  only  high  priestess 
in  the  service  of  the  principal  for  developing 
character.  He  may  make  the  social  studies 
of  history  and  geography  yield  training  for 
the  new  citizenship  he  is  nourishing  through 
the  day’s  work.  Cf  far  more  value  than  the 
record  of  the  life  of  mankind,  or  the  growth 
of  the  exchange  of  earth’s  products,  are  the 
opportunities  for  training  in  leadership  and 
self-direction,  for  participation  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  solution  of  class  problems. 
The  principal  will  see  to  it  that  history  must 
not  be  taught  as  if  our  country  were  always 
right  in  her  dealings  with  other  nations.  He 
will  lead  his  boys  and  girls  to  see  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  ever  settled  till  it  is  settled  right.  He 
will  see  that  his  geography  classes  have  a 
chance  to  find  out  that  the  men  who  toil  to 
produce  the  things  that  make  life  strong  and 
beautiful,  are  as  worthy  of  appreciation  as 
the  men  who  can  pay  for  them. 

The  principal  with  his  hand  on  the  steering 
wheel  of  the  curriculum  will  strive  through 
his  course  in  civics  to  make  his  pupils 
conscious  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  all  owe 
to  the  Public  Library,  the  Art  Museum,  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  Police  and  Fire  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  School  Board.  He  will  see 
to  it  that  his  school  clubs  not  only  improve 
the  debating,  the  music,  the  public  speaking, 
the  radio,  and  photography  groups,  and  the 
nature  study  of  birds,  flowers,  and  trees,  but 
he  will  use  these  to  help  round  out  the  type 
of  leadership  that  the  larger  group  conscious¬ 
ness  will  respect  and  follow.  No  curriculum 
can  be  of  value  to  the  elementary  school 
principal  which  does  not  allow  itself  to  serve 
in  stamping  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
pupils  the  realization  that  noble  character 
should  be  the  ultimate  attainment,  the 
highest  star  of  desire  to  every  child  in  our 
land. 

But  the  great  visions  of  life  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  dim  and  fade  away  because 
of  any  failure  on  our  part  to  tie  up  these 
glimpses  in  the  daily  practice  of  each  day’s 
living.  Before  the  shades  of  the  prison 
house  of  convention  and  indifference  blur 
their  outlines,  we  must  make  them  realities 
by  linking  them  up  with  vital  experiences 
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hour  by  hour.  They  will  be  ready  to  bring 
enlightenment  to  the  problems  where 

Just  beyond  to-morrow’s  gates 

Alert  and  strong  the  battle  waits 

by  tackling  each  problem  that  living  and 
working  together  with  varied  abilities  and 
temperaments  entails  upon  to-day.  Let 
pupils  try  out  as  traffic  officers  in  halls  and 
corridors,  both  in  daily  management  of 
lines  and  in  fire  drills.  Let  them  practise 
their  passion  for  the  square  deal  by  looking 
out  for  the  smaller  children  on  the  play¬ 
grounds.  There  is  no  teaching  so  potent  as 
what  is  learned  by  putting  into  practice  the 
consideration  a  boy  is  always  so  desirous  of 
having  dealt  out  to  him. 

And  after  all  has  been  gained  in  strength  of 
character  through  the  power  to  lead  wisely, 
or  to.  follow  loyally,  there  remains  the  great 


task  of  making  our  future  citizens  through 
the  hourly  experiences  of  the  classroom. 
We  can  no  longer  wash  our  hands  of  responsi¬ 
bility  by  assigning  tasks  and  testing  their 
accomplishments.  Our  boys  and  girls  must 
take  their  own  share  of  responsibility  as 
members  of  the  group,  in  working  out  the 
problems  and  projects  of  their  own  educa¬ 
tion.  The  challenge  of  the  unit  of  achieve¬ 
ment  will  put  heavier  demands  upon  each 
of  them  than  we  should  deem  wise  to  impose. 
But  in  assuming  responsibility  for  his  own 
contribution  the  child  shall  learn  to  com¬ 
mand  the  uses  of  his  own  soul  and  be  filled 
with  a  divine  discontent  until  he  has 
realized  in  achievement  the  utmost  limit 
of  his  own  powers.  When  principals  of  the 
elementary  schools  all  realize  the  magnificent 
possibilities  through  the  common  branches 
of  the  curriculum,  a  new  hope  shall  be  born 
for  this  our  land  of  promise  and  opportunity. 


IDEALS 

To  live  in  the  affections;  not  to  dwell  in  pride. 

To  cultivate  courtesy,  which  fosters  brotherhood  and  is  the  manner  of  the  heart. 

To  be  gentle  with  those  who  serve,  since  they  are  not  free  to  resent. 

To  avoid  arrogance,  which  corrodes  the  man  and  estranges  his  fellows. 

To  mingle  freely  with  all  classes,  and  thus  to  know  mankind. 

To  be  mastered  by  no  habit  or  prejudice,  no  triumph  or  misfortune. 

To  promise  rarely,  and  perform  faithfully. 

To  choose  hobbies  with  care,  and  pursue  them  with  diligence. 

To  value  people  above  thoughts,  and  thoughts  above  things. 

To  curb  the  personal  wants,  which  expand  easily  but  shrink  with  difficulty. 

To  forswear  luxuries,  ever  indulged  by  shunting  the  cost  on  to  others. 

To  be  just,  man’s  supreme  virtue,  which  requires  the  best  of  head  and  heart. 

— Robert  McMurdy 


WHAT  OUR  LAYMEN  THINK  ABOUT  EDUCATION 

Written  by  Themselves 


The  wholeness  of  association.  Support  by  high  authority.  Lip  service  and  real  sup¬ 
port.  Is  New  York  City  stingy.?  Brave  little  Jersey.  The  selfish  lure  of  money-making. 
Education  pays — but  whom .?  Children  as  the  nation’s  teachers.  Public  schools  consciously 
giving  back.  The  father  of  public-school  thrift  service.  A  school  board  not  waiting  to  be 
asked.  Why  are  degrees? 


Believing  that  an  American  Re¬ 
view  of  education  should  review 
American  education  in  all  aspects, 
this  magazine  undertook  a  year  ago  to  gather 
and  present  the  unsolicited  comments  of 
citizens  assumed  to  be  interested  in  public 
affairs.  Out  of  hundreds  of  newspapers  each 
month  there  has  been  selected  such  editorial 
statement  as  rises  above  the  criticism  of  a 
local  school  board  or  avoids  the  absurd  and 
unsubstantiated  protest  that  our  schools 
are  not  so  good  as  those  of  our  fathers. 
“Education,”  said  Lincoln,  “is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  that  we  as  a  people  are  in¬ 
terested  in.”  Measured  in  newspaper 
columns  this  is  far  from  true.  But  we  are 
improving  year  by  year.  To  select  and 
print  worth-while  editorials  on  education  is 
a  scissors-and-paste-pot  operation  of  no 
high  order.  Yet,  no  feature  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  of  the  past  year  has 
brought  more  commendatory  comments 
from  readers.  Very  well;  if  you  want  this 
sort  of  thing  it  will  be  continued.  If  you, 
yourself,  see  anything  worth  reprinting  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  workers  in  the 
vineyard,  why  not  cut  it  out,  note  the  paper 
and  date,  and  send  it  to  this  abode  of  light 
and  learning? 

Twice  a  year  some  groups  of  broad¬ 
minded  teachers  besiege  the  public  libraries 
in  every  American  town  for  points  needed 
to  give  power  to  the  bulletins  issued  ex¬ 
horting  the  profession  to  swell  the  ranks 
attending  the  National  Convention.  Here 
is  something  to  mark  and  make  a  note  of 


for  use  in  the  next  circular.  It  is  an  edito¬ 
rial  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  “N.  E.  A.” 

With  millions  of  children  beginning  their 
vacation,  thousands  of  teachers  are  gathered 
in  Indianapolis  to  consider  what  they  can 
do  to  make  the  schools  of  the  nation  more 
serviceable  to  its  higher  good.  Not  only  do 
they  give  up  a  part  of  their  vacation,  but 
often  spend  from  their  inadequate  salaries 
for  this  purpose,  many  of  them  traveling 
from  remote  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  no 
junket  for  them,  whatever  of  pleasure  there 
may  be  in  meeting  and  exchanging  views. 
So  when  the  public  reads  of  ten  thousand 
or  more  teachers  at  the  N.  E.  A.  convention, 
it  should  be  gratefully  conscious  that  they 
are  making  this  voluntary  sacrifice  for  the 
public  good  and  not  primarily  for  their  own 
pleasure,  unless  the  two  may  be  said  to  be 
— as  they  are  for  many  teachers — synony¬ 
mous. 

The  greatest  direct  good  to  come  from 
such  an  assembling  of  teachers  is  in  the 
lifting  of  the  individual  to  a  sense  of  the 
high  responsibilities  of  their  profession. 
Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer  of 
Harvard  University,  quoting  the  saying  of 
Goethe,  “Be  a  whole  or  join  a  whole,”  used 
to  urge  teachers  to  seek  the  wholeness  which 
few  if  any  can  find  in  themselves  by  loyally 
identifying  themselves  with  the  best  tend¬ 
encies  of  their  profession.  It  is  so  that  a 
new  sense  of  dignity  and  power  comes  to  the 
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individual.  Moreover,  it  is  only  by  the 
united  effort  of  those  within  a  profession 
that  standards  can  be  raised.  The  very 
presence  of  such  a  body  in  Indianapolis 
should  compel  that  city  to  see  to  it  that  its 
Board  of  Education  should  not  again  dis¬ 
charge  a  teacher,  as  it  recently  did,  without  a 
hearing — though  that  teacher  was  widely 
known  in  the  educational  world  as  of  superior 
qualifications.  Its  inffuence  should  be  felt 
in  Baltimore,  where  an  efficient  superin¬ 
tendent  has  recently  resigned,  and  where 
those  in  a  position  to  know  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  declaring  that  no  superintendent  can 
succeed  “until  the  school  system  is  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  political  and  ffnancial  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Esti¬ 
mates.”  Its  voice  should  be  heard  even  as 
far  away  as  California,  where  the  nomination 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  a  man  of 
outstanding  fitness  for  one  of  the  highest 
educational  positions  in  the  State  has  been 
refused  ratification  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  “on  political  grounds  only.” 

The  teachers  are  asking  for  a  secretary 
in  the  Cabinet,  not  for  their  individual 
advantage  but  that  the  education  of  children 
may  be  represented  among  the  things  of 
most  vital  concern  to  the  nation  and  that 
the  profession  of  teaching  may  have  this 
supreme  recognition.  The  maintenance  of 
school  systems  is  the  function  of  the  States, 
but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  theory 
that  there  should  be  a  national  Secretary  of 
Education  under  whom  whatever  Federal 
activities  there  are  might  be  consolidated, 
and  through  whom  the  teachers  of  America 
could  make  their  voices  heard  in  demand  for 
ample  teacher-training  and  for  at  least  a 
minimum  standard  of  school  provision  in 
every  community. 

Again  the  Boston  Transcript  applauds 
support  of  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
public  education: 

Sound  Views  of  the  Schools 

In  the  wholly  admirable  address  which 
President  Coolidge  made — in  circumstances 


of  pathetic  and  poignant  difficulty,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  profound  sympathy  of  every 
American  citizen — on  the  Fourth  of  July 
before  the  National  Education  Convention, 
three  points  were  outstanding,  reassuring 
and  inspiring. 

The  first  of  these  had  to  do  with  the 
much-debated  and  highly  controversial 
matter  of  a  Federal  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  with  a  cabinet  minister  at  its  head. 
To  this  proposal  there  has  been  much  op¬ 
position,  our  own  included,  on  what  we 
regarded  as  valid  and  adequate  ground. 
V  e  could  not  approve  any  proposal  by  the 
terms  of  which  all  public  schools  would 
be  taken  away  from  local  or  State  control, 
and  be  merged  in  a  gigantic  Federal  ma¬ 
chine,  like  the  Post  Cffice  Department, 
only,  of  course,  very  much  greater  and 
very  much  more  intimately  affecting  the 
everyday  domestic  life  of  the  people.  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  President  has 
no  such  arrangement  in  mind.  He  is,  in¬ 
deed,  in  favor  of  creating  a  Department  of 
Education  and  Relief,  with  cabinet  mem¬ 
bership.  But  he  makes  it  clear  that  “this 
does  not  mean  any  interference  with  the 
local  control.”  In  other  words,  he  sweeps 
away  the  ground  of  opposition,  and  makes 
the  project  one  which  all  may  heartily 
support.  Leaving  the  actual  control  and 
administration  of  the  schools  with  the 
States  and  municipalities,  as  at  present, 
there  are  doubtless  many  great  services  to 
education  which  might  be  rendered  by  a 
Federal  department,  and  which  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  rendered  in  no  other  way. 

The  second  point  had  to  do  with  the 
equalization  of  State  support  of  schools. 
This  is  recognized  by  educators  as  one  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  common 
school  system.  Let  us  imagine — what  is 
substantially  realized  in  actual  life  a 
thousand  times — two  neighboring  school 
districts  in  the  same  State.  C  ne  is  a 
wealthy  suburban  community  with  aver¬ 
age  assessments  for  taxation  purposes  of 
$ioc,cco,  and  the  other  a  comparatively  poor 
farming  district  with  average  assessments 
of  only  $10,000;  and  let  us  suppose  them 
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to  be  equal  in  numbers  of  taxpayers  and 
of  children  of  school  age.  With  State 
funds  apportioned  equally  according  to 
school  population  they  will  receive  equal 
amounts  of  State  aid,  amounting  to  per¬ 
haps  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  minimum 
cost  of  the  schools;  leaving  the  remainder 
to  be  provided  through  local  taxation.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  one  can,  at  the  same 
rate  of  taxation,  raise  ten  times  as  much 
for  that  purpose  as  the  other.  The  result 
is  that  the  one,  at  a  low  tax  rate,  is  able 
to  equip  its  school  splendidly  and  to  pay 
generous  salaries  to  teachers,  while  the 
other,  at  a  higher  tax  rate,  can  provide 
only  a  meager  and  inadequate  equipment 
and  pay  only  starvation  salaries.  Yet  of 
course  the  need  of  good  equipment,  good 
teachers,  and  good  school  work,  is  as  great 
in  the  latter  as  in  the  former.  It  is  heart¬ 
ening  to  observe  that  the  President  fully 
appreciates  this  need,  and  says  plumply 
that  the  State  treasury  “should  be  called 
upon  to  supply  the  deficiency”  in  the  poorer 
districts.  More,  “the  State  must  contribute, 
set  the  standard  and  provide  supervision,” 
so  that  the  poorer  districts  will  have  as 
good  educational  service  as  the  richer  ones. 

The  third  point — taken  in  exactly  re¬ 
verse  order — is  that  there  must  be  moral 
and  spiritual  influences  in  the  training  of 
citizenship,  or  all  else  will  be  in  vain. 
This  the  President  emphasized  in  no  un¬ 
certain  tones,  while  of  course  with  fine 
judgment  avoiding  any  suggestion  of  sec¬ 
tarianism  in  the  schools.  1  he  hideous  con¬ 
fession  of  almost  unbelievable  criminality 
by  tw’o  university  students  of  highest 
academic  standing  is  only  one,  happily  the 
most  flagrant,  of  innumerable  illustrations 
of  the  need  of  something  more  than  mere 
material  instruction.  The  President  well 
says  that  “unless  there  be  honor,  truth, 
and  justice,  unless  our  material  resources 
are  supported  by  moral  and  spiritual  re¬ 
sources,  there  is  no  foundation  for  prog¬ 
ress.  A  trained  intelligence  can  do  much 
but  there  is  no  substitute  for  morality, 
character  and  religious  convictions.”  Those 
are  golden  words,  the  truth  of  which  is 


writ  large  upon  the  current  history  of  tha 
community,  the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

A  public  school  system  in  which  the 
children  in  even  the  poorest  communities 
will  have  equal  facilities  and  advantages 
with  those  in  the  richest;  in  which  the 
schools  are  a  vital  part  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity  life  and  are  under  local  and  State 
control,  and  yet  are  dignified  with  the 
highest  national  recognition  and  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  all  the  aid  that  the  national 
Government  can  properly  give;  and  in 
which  the  development  of  character  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  equal  pace  with  the  instruction  of 
the  mind,  in  which  moral  and  spiritual 
culture  is  the  aim  no  less  than  material 
education — such  is  the  ideal  which  the 
President  presents  for  our  attainment.  It 
has  not  yet  been  attained.  It  has  scarcely 
been  approximated.  But  to  doubt  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  realizing  it  would  be  treason 
to  the  American  genius  of  civilization. 

“Are  you  in  sympathy  five  dollars  worth 
apiece?”  asked  Stephen  Girard  of  the  crowd 
of  Philadelphians  who  were  commending  a 
good  man  in  need  of  help.  James  Brown,  of 
the  Louisville  PosU  sounds  the  same  note 
about  a  vital  concern  of  Kentucky. 

Starved,  But  Indorsed 

It  is  possible  to  utter  many  words  and  to 
spill  a  lot  of  printer’s  ink  in  praise  of  the 
Kentucky  Educational  Association  and  its 
alms  without  accomplishing  a  thing  to 
aid  that  body  in  the  great  task  with  which 
it  is  grappling.  For,  when  everything  else 
is  said,  the  problem  of  education  in  Kentucky 
is  primarily  a  money  problem.  W  ithout 
money — and  a  good  deal  of  it — we  cannot 
establish  in  Kentucky  a  State  L’niversity 
worthy  of  this  Commonwealth.  W  ithout 
money  we  cannot  build  the  consolidated 
country  schools  so  urgently  needed,  or  prop¬ 
erly  maintain  the  Normal  Schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  or  adequately  compen¬ 
sate  the  teachers  after  they  have  taken  up 
their  work. 

Several  years  ago  a  survey  of  educational 
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conditions  in  Kentucky  was  made  by  experts 
employed  by  an  excellent  commission  named 
by  the  Governor.  They  found  that  we  have 
in  Kentucky  the  ground  work  for  a  good 
school  and  collegiate  system.  The  State 
University  at  Lexington  is  doing  really 
remarkable  work  considering  the  inadequate 
financial  support  that  is  accorded  it.  We 
had  a  fine  State  Superintendent  of  In¬ 
struction  in  Mr.  Colvin,  and  we  have  an¬ 
other  of  the  same  quality  in  Mr.  McHenry 
Rhoads,  the  incumbent.  We  have  good 
Normal  Schools,  although  they  have  to  turn 
away  hundreds  of  pupils  because  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  dormitory  space.  We  have  good  schools 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  some  good  schools 
and  a  great  many  unsatisfactory  schools  in 
the  country  districts.  W  hat  we  need  for 
educational  Improvement  in  Kentucky  is 
money;  where  are  we  to  get  it.? 

The  Post  confesses  a  feeling  of  impatience 
with  those  newspapers  and  journals  who 
laud  the  Kentucky  Educational  Association 
to  the  skies  and  then  smugly  boast  that  “we 
helped  to  beat  the  State  bond  issue  for  im¬ 
proving  the  schools.”  We  must  get  the 
money  by  taxation  of  some  kind  or  other. 
At  the  threshold  of  our  educational  problem 
stands  the  University  of  Kentucky.  We 
give  to  that  institution  barely  6o  per  cent, 
of  the  annual  appropriation  of  our  sister 
State  of  Tennessee  for  its  university,  and 
yet  Kentucky  has  more  people  than  Tennes¬ 
see  and  is  at  least  25  per  cent,  wealthier. 
Louisiana  votes  her  State  University  twice 
as  much  as  does  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana 
is  a  much  smaller  State.  We  could  go  on 
indefinitely  with  the  roll  call  of  States,  but 
will  stop  here.  The  plain,  inescapable  facts 
are  that  we  are  starving  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  starving  the  State  Normal  Schools 
and,  in  at  least  one-third  of  the  counties  of 
the  State,  denying  the  children  of  Kentucky 
equality  of  opportunity  by  an  inadequate 
school  fund. 

This  is  the  situation,  and  we  gain  not  one 
thing  by  refusing  to  look  facts  in  the  face. 
All  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Educational  Association  in  the  last 
few  days  has  been  well  said.  It  is  a  strong 


body  and  is  doing  good  work.  But  the 
schools  of  Kentucky  need  financial  support, 
and  the  Legislature  and  people  of  Kentucky 
must  find  a  way  to  get  the  money. 

The  New  York  Times  calls  upon  the  rich¬ 
est  city,  the  Metropolis  of  America,  in  al¬ 
most  the  same  way  as  the  Louisville  paper 
exhorts  Kentucky. 

Schools  in  Double  Danger 

On  the  same  day  with  the  publication  of 
the  letter  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  stating 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to  lower  the 
passing  mark  for  a  teacher’s  license  if 
enough  teachers  for  the  elementary  classes 
are  to  be  found,  the  Board  of  Education 
acted  so  as  to  lower  the  standards  at  the  top. 
At  one  end,  say  the  Examiners,  we  are  get¬ 
ting  a  “less  qualified  group  of  teachers”; 
at  the  other,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a 
man  has  been  elected  to  one  of  the  highest 
educational  positions  who  is  under  charges 
of  having  used  “dubious”  methods  in  secur¬ 
ing  favorable  action  on  appeals  as  an  Exam¬ 
iner,  made  dishonest  useof official  documents, 
and  attempted  deception.  Lowered  scholas¬ 
tic  qualifications  at  one  end  and  lowered 
moral  qualifications  at  the  other! 

Of  the  scarcity  of  fit  candidates  for 
licenses,  the  low  salary  may  be  the  first 
cause.  But  whether  that  salary  is  higher  or 
lower  than  in  1900  or  1914  should  not  be  the 
determining  factor.  It  is  futile  to  present 
statistics.  It  is  a  present  condition  that 
confronts  us.  The  existing  salaries  are  not 
inviting  enough  fully  qualified  candidates. 
The  passing  mark  for  the  elementary  school 
license,  seldom  less  than  70  per  cent,  in 
former  years,  has  fallen  to  55  per  cent,  and 
as  low  as  50  per  cent.  There  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  a  shortage  of  substitute  teachers, 
who  have  even  lower  qualifications.  The 
situation  is  so  serious  that  the  public  ought 
not  to  leave  it  to  the  teachers  to  take  steps 
toward  improving  it.  Salaries  must  be 
provided  that  are  adequate  to  warrant  those 
who  have  a  genuine  desire  to  teach  in  making 
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the  long  technical  preparation.  The  city 
must  in  its  own  defense  make  this  provi¬ 
sion.  It  is  able  to  do  it  without  state 
legislation. 

Meanwhile  the  Washington  Post  praises 
New  Jersey  as  an  example: 

Apportioning  School  Funds 

A  hopeful  step  toward  the  solution  of  the 
very  important  and  very  difficult  problem  of 
public  school  support  in  rural  regions  has 
just  been  taken  in  New  Jersey;  a  State  in 
which  that  problem  is  peculiarly  pressing, 
since  it  contains,  to  a  degree  probably  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  State,  extreme  con¬ 
trasts  of  wealth  and  poverty  in  its  school 
districts.  In  some  communities  the  wealth 
is  so  great  in  proportion  to  population  that 
a  local  tax  of  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent, 
should  be  sufficient  to  provide  school 
facilities  of  the  best  possible  character;  while 
in  others  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  or  more 
on  the  full  value  of  all  property  is  scarcely 
enough  to  provide  schools  of  a  decidedly 
inferior  grade. 

Now  the  State  Board  of  Education  has 
adopted  the  plan  setting  aside  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  reserve  funds  raised  by  local  taxation 
for  State  school  purposes — the  so-called 
“State  school  tax” — for  distribution  among 
the  rural  counties  where  the  poorer  districts 
are  chiefly  to  be  found.  To  those  reserve 
funds  all  counties  contribute  at  the  same 
rate  of  taxation,  but  they  will  hereafter  re¬ 
ceive  from  them  quotas  generally  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  which  they  gave.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  of  the  largest  rural  counties, 
containing  perhaps  the  largest  number  of 
very  poor  districts,  contributes  to  the  funds 
only  $15,822,  but  will  receive  from  them 
$137,542;  and  another  contributes  only 
$7,023,  but  will  receive  $71,069.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  rich,  metropolitan 
counties  contributes  $269,817,  but  will  re¬ 
ceive  only  $90,300,  and  another  contributes 
$94,329,  and  will  get  back  only  $38,585.  A 
few  counties  are  almost  exactly  balanced, 
one  contributing  $42,860  and  receiving 
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$42,340,  and  another  paying  out  $42,228  and 
getting  back  $45,275. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  total  school  funds  of  the  State.  Yet 
even  this  little  discrimination  in  aid  of  the 
needy  is  productive  of  perceptible  good,  and 
its  adoption  suggests  the  possibility  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  same  principle  much  more  widely. 
If,  for  example,  instead  of  only  ten  per  cent, 
of  it,  the  entire  State  reserve  school  fund 
were  redistributed  to  the  counties  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  contributions  to  it  but 
according  to  their  needs  as  indicated  by  the 
school  population,  a  much  greater  relief 
would  be  afforded  to  the  poorer  districts. 

But  the  State  might  well  consider  going 
far  beyond  e\en  that  limit.  It  might  pro¬ 
vide  that  all  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  should  be  raised  by  levying  a  uniform 
State  tax,  the  rate  being  precisely  the  same 
in  all  counties  and  districts,  and  that  these 
funds  should  be  redistributed  according  to 
the  school  population — so  much  a  head  for 
each  child  of  school  age,  in  rich  city  districts 
and  poor  rural  districts  alike;  leaving  the 
cost  of  building  the  school  houses  to  the 
respective  districts,  as  at  present.  That 
would  relieve  many  districts  of  what  is  now 
an  almost  crushing  burden  of  taxation,  and 
enable  them  at  the  same  time  to  secure  far 
better  school-teaching  service. 

As  the  same  problem  of  school  support  is 
common  to  practically  all  the  States,  these 
considerations  are  as  pertinent  to  them  all  as 
to  the  one  whose  action  has  suggested  them. 
They  are,  of  course,  based  upon  the  theory, 
which  generally  prevails,  that  each  State  is 
an  educational  unit,  of  which  its  numerous 
local  school  districts  are  fractions;  a  theory 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  State  exercises 
supervision  and  control  over  all  the  schools. 
The  logic  of  the  case  is  that  if  the  State  re¬ 
quires  equality  in  courses  of  study  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  scholarship,  it  should  also  provide  for 
equality  of  resources  for  securing  such  re¬ 
sults.  It  seems  to  be  a  case  in  which  the 
State  might  properly  deal  with  its  subdivi¬ 
sions  according  to  the  rule  “From  each 
according  to  its  ability;  to  each  according  to 
its  needs.” 
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Money  talks  too  much  when  it  comes  to 
legitimate  arguments  for  educating  men. 
The  State  Register^  Springfield,  Illinois,  says 
this: 

Ten  Years  After  Commencement 

Newspaper  comment  is  rife  on  the  result 
of  a  recent  survey  of  Princeton  University 
graduates  of  1915  which  shows  that  ten 
years  after  graduation  they  are  “earning” 
an  average  of  $7,515  a  year.  At  least  they 
are  receiving  that  much  as  compensation  for 
what  they  do. 

This  statement  is  of  course  put  forth  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  a  college  education  so  that  it 
falls  to  take  into  consideration  two  very  im¬ 
portant  facts  that  may  be  stated  interroga¬ 
tively  thus:  How  many  of  them  are  actually 
worth  the  money  they  are  paid  in  salaries 
and  how  many  of  them  are  worth  as  much  to 
the  community  as  they  are  to  their  em¬ 
ployers?  In  other  words,  how  many  of 
them  are  really  making  good  ? 

The  question  is  not  asked  cynically  but  in 
all  candor  and  kindness.  Get  beyond  the 
figures  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  that 
a  minority  with  large  inherited  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  money  making  are  the  men  who  force 
up  the  average  net  income  to  over  $7,000. 
Twenty-six  members  of  Princeton  1915  are 
now  earning  an  average  of  $12,435  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  while  43  members  are  earning 
an  average  of  $12,3 12  in  investment  bank¬ 
ing. 

In  the  average  case  ten  years  afford  much 
too  short  a  time  for  college  graduates  to 
command  an  earned  income  of  $7,000. 
The  average  case  in  the  Princeton  class  of 
1915  is  doubtless  to  be  found  more  nearly 
among  the  teachers,  the  lowest  paid  of  all, 
than  among  the  bankers  and  manufacturers; 
and  the  teachers  average  but  $2,825  ^  year. 
Boys  in  going  to  college  should  not  be  misled 
by  the  alleged  money  value  of  an  education 
to  the  highest-paid  graduates.  The  highest 
paid  are  always  a  favored  group. 

Another  angle  for  view  of  the  same  prop¬ 


osition  is  taken  by  the  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times: 

Education  Pays 

Take  some  dirt  and  you  are  likely  to 
be  otlered  a  bonus  for  hauling  it  away, 
l  ake  the  same  dirt  and  mix  some  brains 
with  it  and  spread  it  over  the  sides  of  a 
house  and  you  will  receive  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars  for  it. 

Mine  a  ton  of  iron  ore  and  you  may  get  a 
few  dollars  for  it.  Mix  .some  brains  with  it 
and  turn  it  into  razor  blades  and  you  may 
receive  a  thousand  or  so  dollars  for  it. 
1  wist  it  into  piano  strings  and  you  may 
hear  the  music  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  dropping  into  your  treasury. 

Education  pays.  But  the  educator  wears 
shiny  clothes  and  has  difficulty  in  stretch¬ 
ing  a  dollar  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
teacher  receives  but  meager  reward  for  his 
share  in  the  game. 

If  there  were  some  way  for  the  educator 
to  levy  a  royalty  on  all  the  work  of  his 
students,  there  might  be  a  larger  justice  in 
the  world.  The  professor  is  too  absent- 
minded  to  look  after  the  rewards. 

The  boy  who  tinkers  with  your  old  car 
gets  better  wages  than  the  educator  who 
develops  and  adjusts  the  minds  of  your 
youth.  There  is  something  awry  some¬ 
where  in  the  appraisal  of  values. 

Possibly  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  en¬ 
ters  here  as  otherwheres.  It  seems  to  be 
operating  in  a  quiet  way.  Young  men  and 
w'omen  are  going  into  business  instead  of 
into  the  school  room.  Inferior  teachers 
will  likely  result.  The  next  generation  will 
pay.  Air  and  men  rush  into  a  vacuum. 
The  teacher’s  desk  will  again  be  used  but  as 
a  stepping-stone  into  something  more  re¬ 
munerative. 

“Education  pays,  unless  you  settle  down 
to  be  an  educator,”  says  the  Martins  Ferry 
T  imes. 

The  Baltimore  American  is  on  our  pre¬ 
ferred  list  of  newspapers  that  see  straight 
regarding  the  schools.  Editor  Van  Am- 
burgh  says  this: 
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Our  Children  Teaching  Us 

The  earliest  effort  to  educate  humans  was 
in  Egypt,  and  then  the  education  was  limited 
to  some  slight  mathematical  problems,  mys¬ 
teries,  superstitions,  and  a  political  plan  to 
make  rulers. 

Then  civilization  crossed  the  sea  to  Greece, 
and  there  they  began  training  intelligence  in 
music,  poetry,  literature,  history,  philosophy, 
and  statesmanship.  After  that,  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  human  race  plunged  into 
the  twilight  of  darkness. 

ITien  came  the  Reformation.  At  this 
time  the  embers  of  education  were  raked  out 
of  the  ashes  of  the  past  and  the  flames  be¬ 
gan  to  light  the  world. 

Today,  in  all  advanced  countries,  com¬ 
pulsory  education  is  attracting  attention. 
In  America  it  is  an  established  rule.  Ig¬ 
norance  is  recognized  by  thinking  people  as 
the  most  dangerous  menace.  The  common¬ 
wealth  that  fails  to  educate  the  children 
of  the  poor  belongs  back  with  the  Dark 
Ages. 

When  America  spends  its  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  education  and  enlightenment  of 
the  children  of  the  common  people,  this 
country  is  steering  the  old  ship  of  state  in 
the  right  channel. 

Indifference  to  mental  training  of  children 
can  be  best  brought  home  by  stepping  across 
the  Rio  Grande.  No  man  has  ever  stood 
on  the  soil  or  rocks  of  a  country  that  has 
more  natural  resources  than  that  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  And  still  they  stand 
in  the  dim  light  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  squalor,  and  all  for  the  lack  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  common  education. 

That  which  makes  men  happiest  and  best 
able  to  be  of  service  to  their  country  is  al¬ 
ways  obtainable  by — education. 

We  often  point  with  pride  and  say  that 
our  children  are  educated:  but  did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  our  children  are  educating 
the  older  citizenship  into  the  belief  that 
schools  are  our  safety — that  the  uneducated 
are  the  un-Americans.? 


Here’s  another  form  of  community  service 


by  schools  worth  attention.  Read  an 
editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

Good  School  Work 

Dr.  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  principal  of 
the  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Girls,  and  the  faculty  of  that  institution 
do  not  believe  that  their  functions  are 
fulfilled  or  that  their  professions!  opportuni¬ 
ties  fully  taken  when  the  school  classes 
are  graduated  and  new  pupils  are  admitted 
from  the  lower  grades.  They  believe,  and 
act  on  the  belief,  that  the  public  schools  owe 
to  the  community  a  service  that  goes  beyond 
the  classroom — a  theory  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  which  would  have  given  the 
Board  of  Education  under  the  Gratz  regime 
great  displeasure. 

What  Dr.  Wilson  and  her  teachers  are 
doing  is  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  talk  or  read  or  conduct  discussions  be¬ 
fore  women’s  clubs  and  similar  organi¬ 
zations,  making  available  in  these  wider 
circles  the  many  cultural  accomplishments 
of  this  group  of  educators.  The  program 
offered  is  properly  described  as  rich  and 
varied,  and  the  “nominal  fees”  charged 
are  added  to  the  school’s  scholarship  fund 
for  the  help  of  worthy  students.  This  is 
extra  curricular  work  that  is  thoroughly 
well  worth  while  and  does  credit  to  the  school 
and  its  faculty. 

The  New  York  World  wants  “Pa”  Thiry 
given  his  due: 

A  Thinker  Soon  Forgotten 

In  the  obituary  notices  of  Banker  J. 
Harvey  Smedley  of  Long  Island  City  some 
of  the  newspapers  spoke  of  him  as  the 
founder  of  the  school  savings  bank  system, 
which  from  small  beginnings  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  has  spread  over  the  United  States. 
It  was  greatly  to  Mr.  Smedley’s  credit  that 
as  a  banker  he  aided  early  experiments  with 
the  school  banks;  but  their  inception  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  another  man. 

It  was  in  the  old  Long  Island  City  of  Big 
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Pat  Gleason  and  his  various  substitute 
Mayors  that  John  Henry  Thiry,  a  Belgian 
immigrant,  a  retired  dealer  in  old  books, 
becoming  School  Commissioner,  ran  up 
against  the  old  question,  “What  shall  we  do 
with  the  boys?”  It  irked  Mr.  Thiry  to  see 
them  wasting  their  pennies  on  cigarets. 
To  inculcate  thrift,  and  to  give  pupils  the 
idea  that  business  principles  apply  in  small 
matters  as  well  as  in  great  he  devised  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  bank  of  the  kind 
in  this  country,  in  the  Dutch  Kills  School. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Thiry  merely  borrowed  the  school  savings 
bank  idea  from  the  Cld  World.  But  to 
him  is  due  much  credit  for  introducing  and 
popularizing  a  Nation-wide  string  of  school 
banks  in  which,  at  last  accounts,  a  million 
pupils  were  depositing  money  at  the  rate  of 
something  like  $6,000,000  a  year. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  is  for 
having  boards  of  education  keep  ahead  of 
teachers  in  adjusting  salaries  to  meet  the 
falling  value  of  money.  The  editor  says: 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  set 
an  example  to  every  city  in  the  country,  if 
reports  be  true,  by  its  businesslike  handling 
of  the  subject  of  the  pay  of  school  teachers. 
The  board  decided  that  it  would  be  bad 
business  to  have  a  popular  agitation  of  the 
pay  question  and  that  the  teachers  should 
not  be  compelled  to  fight  for  an  increase  on 
the  one  hand  nor  to  make  an  outcry  to  awake 
the  people  to  the  fact  that  they  were  under¬ 
paid.  The  superintendent,  therefore,  was 
authorized  to  investigate  the  whole  salary 
question.  He  called  together  a  hundred  or 
more  leading  citizens,  asked  the  teachers  to 
bring  forward  all  the  facts  in  their  possession, 
and  then  appointed  a  subcommittee  of  pro¬ 
fessors,  economists  and  experts  to  formulate 
conclusions.  As  the  result  of  this  careful 
process  of  inquiry,  a  new  salary  list  has  been 
adopted  which  starts  with  $3250  as  the  pay 
of  elementary  grade  teachers  and  rises  to 
$7500  for  high-school  principals — a  scale 
which  is  said  to  be  satisfactory  alike  to  the 
teachers  and  the  public. 


Herbert  Spencer  never  found  a  logical 
reason  why  a  service  like  education  pro¬ 
fessing  itself  the  bulwark  of  democracy 
should  retain  the  aristocratic  appetite  for 
emphasizing  undemocratic  distinction  by 
the  use  of  titles  of  superiority.  The  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  News  takes  a  fling 
at  the  absurdity: 

Saving  Ink 

The  country  has  been  going  through 
the  season  during  which  honorary  degrees 
are  conferred  by  colleges  and  universities, 
in  addition  to  the  degrees  earned  by  under¬ 
graduates  and  members  of  the  graduate 
schools.  President  Coolidge  is  said  to 
have  declined  twenty,  but  mostly  these  de¬ 
gree  letters  are  accepted  and  worn  with 
pride. 

The  English  go  to  greater  lengths  in  this 
respect  than  the  Americans.  When  a 
Britisher  of  prominence  is  mentioned,  he 
may  have  this  kind  of  string  added:  A.  M.  I. 
C.E.,  C.E.T.S.,  C.U.  B.C.,  D.S.O.,  F. 
R.F.P.S.,  K.C.V.O.  The  Who’s  Who 
of  Great  Britain  is  full  of  such  initials,  each 
one  meaning  an  honor  conferred  by  the 
crown  or  by  an  educational  or  other  institu¬ 
tion.  In  the  interest  of  economy  and  ink¬ 
saving,  something  will  have  to  be  done  some 
of  these  days  to  shorten  titles.  Phonetic 
spelling  has  not  gained  much  ground  in  its 
campaign  to  make  words  shorter,  and  to 
offset  anything  it  may  have  accomplished 
there  is  a  class  of  persons  adding  unnecessary 
letters  to  their  names.  Such  names  as  Nell, 
Edith,  Pearl,  Mary  Jane,  May,  Kate,  Ann, 
Violet  and  Lily  have  become  Nelle,  Edythe, 
Pearle,  Marie  Janet,  Maye,  Katheryne, 
Anne,  Violette,  and  Lillian.  The  extra 
money  spent  for  ink,  paper,  labor,  overhead, 
depreciation,  fixed  charges,  insurance,  turn¬ 
over  and  the  like,  as  a  direct  result  of  using 
extra  letters  on  names  in  newspapers,  di¬ 
rectories,  programs  makes  it  easy  to  see  how 
much  the  government’s  economy  program 
might  be  helped  with  a  drive  for  shorter  and 
more  economical  spelling. 


THE  DALTON  PLAN  FOR  GIRLS  IN  THE  MANHATTAN  TRADE 

SCHOOL 

Carolyn  Stern 

[About  twenty  years  ago  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  received  by  transfer  from  a 
company  of  prominent  men  and  women  a  going  concern  entitled  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  was  frankly  advertised  as  preparation  of  women  for  wage 
earning.  Both  before  and  after  the  transfer,  the  management  succeeded  in  excluding  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  school  a  consciousness  of  inferiority  either  in  girls  or  teachers.  Now,  because  of  its  rep¬ 
utation,  because  of  its  beautiful  sky-scraper  building  in  the  high-class  business  district,  because  of  the 
enterprise  and  spirit  of  its  management  and  the  variety  and  charm  of  its  work,  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  is  one  of  the  show  features  of  the  city’s  educational  system.  From  the  school’s  beginning  the 
resolve  that  the  output  is  to  combine  high-class  trade  and  industrial  skill  with  the  qualities  of  fine 
womanhood  has  been  paramount,  its  eleven  hundred  girls  presenting  the  same  credentials  as  required 
to  enter  an  academic  high  school.  A  talented  staff  of  teachers  of  handwork,  brain  work,  art,  music, 
gymnastics,  and  domesticity,  follow  the  lead  of  Florence  M.  Marshall  whom  New  York  imported 
from  Boston  to  direct  the  city’s  pet  institution.  The  experiment  of  putting  the  Dalton  Plan  into  a 
peculiar  school  like  this  is  characteristic  of  the  Marshall  management.  Miss  Stern,  whom  the  Re¬ 
view  asked  to  describe  it,  teaches  English  in  the  school.] 

IN  TEACHING  the  academic  or  non-  cussed  of  late  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  out- 
vocational  subjects,  the  Manhattan  line  its  principles,  but  a  word  or  two  as  to 
Trade  School  for  Girls  has  been  con-  how  it  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Manhattan 
fronted  with  a  real  problem,  which  will  Trade  School  may  help  other  teachers  and 
doubtless  have  to  be  met  by  all  vocational  schools  to  understand  some  of  its  significant 
or  trade  schools.  Is  it  possible  to  correlate  points. 

the  academic  and  the  trade  work  so  closely  To  begin  with,  as  the  result  of  careful 
that  the  pupils  will  be  convinced  of  their  planning  and  questioning  on  the  part  of  the 
relation .?  W  ill  the  teacher  be  able  to  arouse  teacher,  it  provides  individual  instruction 
in  the  pupils,  whose  interests  probably  lie  for  the  pupil.  Assuming  that  45  minutes 
along  manual  and  trade  lines,  a  real  desire  to  per  day  were  devoted  to  a  given  subject, 
do  the  book  work  prescribed.?  Or,  will  they  the  teachers  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
feel  that  the  work  in  the  vocational  school  is  decided  first  what  work  the  average  pupil 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  elementary  could  accomplish  in  periods  of  five  weeks, 
school  curriculum — more  “studies”  which  and  planned  accordingly.  Written  direc- 
succeed  in  keeping  them  away  from  their  tions,  questions  and  suggestions  for  carrying 
trade  classes  and  consume  valuable  time.?  out  this  work — regular  contract  assignment 
The  teachers  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  sheets — were  mimeographed  and  posted 
School  believe  that  this  problem  has  been  where  the  pupils  had  access  to  them.  These 
solved  in  the  discovery  of  the  Dalton  Plan  assignment  sheets  are  now  printed  in  loose- 
of  Education  as  developed  by  Miss  Helen  leaf  pamphlet  form  to  be  used  by  each  pupil. 
Parkhurst.  The  school  has  been  operating  Each  academic  class  has  been  turned  into  a 
on  the  Dalton  Plan  for  nearly  two  years,  and  Subject  laboratory  which  the  pupils  enter 
they  feel  that  they  are  now  in  a  position  to  when  they  do  the  work  of  the  laboratory, 
speak  from  experience  upon  its  “work-  When  a  pupil  is  ready  to  recite  she  writes 
ability.”  her  name  on  the  blackboard,  going  on  with 

The  Dalton  Plan  has  been  so  widely  dis-  the  next  problem  until  she  is  called  upon  and 
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thus  wasting  no  time.  The  teacher  calls 
to  her  desk  a  pupil,  or  a  group  of  pupils  who 
have  finished  the  same  work,  discusses  it 
with  them,  makes  corrections  or  gets  the 
pupils  to  make  them,  and  records  their 
progress  on  a  class  graph.  The  pupil 
marks  her  individual  graph.  When  the 
pupils  come  to  a  point  in  their  work  where 
they  will  be  benefited  by  a  group  discussion 
or  instruction,  a  notice  calling  a  group  con¬ 
ference  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 

It  is  the  pupil’s  duty  to  consult  this  bulle¬ 
tin  board  daily  and  to  hold  herself  re¬ 
sponsible  to  attend  conferences  for  which 
she  is  ready. 

The  teachers  of  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  feel  that  the  actual  information  which 
pupils  gain  by  this  method  of  study  is  only 
one  of  its  many  merits.  The  one  great  draw¬ 
back  of  classroom  instruction  is  now  done 
away  with:  the  bright  child  is  no  longer 
bored  by  the  pace  which  she  must  maintain 
to  accommodate  her  slower  sisters,  nor  is 
the  slow  child  breathless  and  bewildered 
by  the  rapid  pace  she  must  assume  flying 
helter-skelter  over  half-comprehended  and 
undigested  points.  Each  individual  can 
set  her  own  pace,  doing  all  her  own  work  as 
it  is  possible  for  her  to  do  it.  No  longer  is 
the  slower,  timid  pupil  allowed  to  sit  back 
and  merely  listen,  forming  an  audience  for 
her  bolder  or  quicker  classmates.  She 
works  out  each  problem,  taking  her  time  to 
be  sure,  but  covering  the  ground  and  under¬ 
standing  her  work  as  she  goes. 

Another  inestimable  advantage  to  pupils 
who  are  looking  forward  to  taking  their 
places  in  industry  is  the  experience  gained 
in  planning  their  own  work  and  budgeting 
their  own  time.  The  Manhattan  Trade 
School  gives  one-half  of  the  school  day  (3 
hours)  to  shop  work,  while  the  other  half 
is  given  to  the  related  art,  science, 
and  mathematics,  and  to  English,  hygiene, 
civics,  and  other  general  subjects.  The 
three  hours  devoted  to  trade  had  always 
been  carefully  budgeted  by  the  pupils,  as 
promotion  was  the  result  of  indivi  ual 
trade  work.  But  the  varying  rates  of  speed 
in  trade  work  made  impossible  the  adapta¬ 


tion  of  the  related  subject  to  the  abilities 
of  the  individual  pupil.  Now  it  is  “up  to” 
the  pupil  so  to  plan  and  budget  the  time 
given  to  her  non-vocational  subjects  a  to 
accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in 
the  shortest  time.  And  it  is  remarkable 
what  girls  of  fourteen  can  do  in  this  respect. 

It  has  been  found,  too,  that  the  quality 
of  the  oral  work,  as  well  as  the  appearance 
and  neatness  of  the  written  work,  has  so 
greatly  improved  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  same  type  of  girl  is  still 
being  taught.  When  the  teacher  has  it  in 
her  power  to  reject  poor  work  and  to  with¬ 
hold  a  mark  until  better  work  is  handed  in, 
the  quality  of  the  work  will  soon  improve. 
The  recording  graph — literally  a  recording 
angel — is  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher. 

But  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  gained  by  the  pupil  is  the  ability  to 
carry  out  instructions.  The  girl  who 
thoughtfully  reads  her  assignment  sheet, 
decides  what  is  given  and  what  is  w^anted, 
and  proceeds  to  do  what  she  is  told  in  the 
way  she  is  told,  has  acquired  something  fully 
as  important  to  the  worker  in  trade  as  in¬ 
dustrial  dexterity. 

To  sum  up:  the  Dalton  Plan  has  proved 
an  inspiration: 

1.  It  allow'S  teachers  while  handling 
large  groups  to  know  the  work  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  pupil. 

2.  It  allows  each  pupil  to  set  the  pace 
necessary  for  doing  her  best  work. 

3.  It  raises  the  standard  of  both  written 
and  oral  work. 

4.  It  puts  the  responsibility  for  doing 
the  work  on  the  shoulders  of  the  pupils, 
making  each  pupil  do  each  piece  of  work 
honestly  and  thoroughly. 

5.  It  brings  out  in  the  pupil  the  ability 
to  plan  her  work  and  budget  her  time. 

6.  It  motivates  the  work  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  by  providing  that  close  correlation 
between  trade  and  academic  work  which  is 
impossible  in  class  work. 

7.  It  develops  in  the  pupil  that  all- 
important  attribute  for  the  successful  trade 
worker — the  ability  to  carry  out  instructions. 


FRESHMAN  FATALITIES 


Elsie  M.  Flint 

(Whenever  any  dyspeptlc.observer  complains  to  us  old  men  about  the  growing  flabbiness  of  public 
high  school  Instruction  we  have  only  to  instance  studies  like  this  one  by  Miss  Flint.  Here  is  a  young 
woman  doctor  of  philosophy  engaged  in  saving  the  high  school  failures  of  the  first  year.  If  you  are 
over  fifty  you  will  remember  that  it  was  the  sentiment  in  your  high  school  days  that  the  more  there 
were  to  quit  the  better  able  we  were  to  maintain  “the  high  standards  of  scholarship”  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  high  school’s  chief  business.  Now'  it’s  “the  scholars  are  worth  saving  moie  than  the 
standards.”  We’re  fitting  the  school  to  the  children  rather  than  using  the  money  of  all  the  parents  to 
promote  “the  survival  of  the  fittest.”  Miss  Flint  belongs  to  the  staff  of  the  New  Rochelle  High 
School.] 


[j  "^HERE  are  two  groups  of  freshmen  in 
N  high  school  who  need  the  help  of  vo- 
"  cational  and  educational  guidance. 
The  first  group  is  composed  of  those  boys 
and  girls  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
leave  early  in  their  course.  The  other  group 
comprises  the  highest  levels  of  intelligence, 
the  pupils  who  should  be  going  on  to  college. 
I  shall  discuss  the  needs  of  these  tw'o  groups 
as  I,  a  teacher  of  freshmen,  have  found  them. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  pupils  who  enter 
high  school  never  complete  their  first  year;^ 
that  when  they  leave  they  go  out  into  oc¬ 
cupations  of  which  they  know  little  and  for 
which  they  are  untrained, — or,  worse  yet, 
into  fields  of  “unskilled”  labor.  If  someone, 
it  matters  little  whether  you  call  him  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  director  or  not,  can  help 
these  boys  and  girls  to  enter  jobs  for  which 
they  are  prepared  and  which  are  adapted 
to  them,  then  he  will  have  done  a  worth¬ 
while  piece  of  work.  If  he  can  do  more, 
and  keep  them  in  school,  but  happy  in  work 
which  they  can  do,  then  he  will  have  done  a 
still  better  job. 

Before  we  can  go  about  either  task  in¬ 
telligently,  directing  them  in  the  choice  of 
a  job  or  keeping  them  in  school,  we  must 
know  approximately  what  pupils  are  going 
to  leave  school. 

•Reports  show  532  freshmen  for  Sept.,  1924,  430  for  Feb..  1925. 
About  50  were  promoted,  however,  to  the  sophomore  class  and  be¬ 
tween  10  and  15  transferred.  The  actual  loss  to  Apr.  24th  was  62 
pupils. 


In  a  Study  of  pupils  leaving  New  Rochelle 
High  School  in  1923-24  the  conclusion  has 
been  drawn  that  there  are  “no  particular 
problems  affecting  large  numbers,”  for 
instance  no  economic  need.  Pupils  here 
do  not  leave  in  large  numbers  because  they 
havf  to  earn  money.  There  are  no  geo¬ 
graphic  factors  (distance  from  school)  and 
little  difference  between  the  various  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  I,  as  a  teacher  in  daily 
contact  with  freshman  pupils,  believe  that 
there  are  particular  problems  affecting  nearly 
all  pupils  who  leave  early  in  the  game;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  they  are  so  easy  of 
measurement  as,  perhaps,  economic  need.  I 
shall  enumerate  some  of  these  possible 
causes  and  discuss  them  briefly,  in  the  belief 
that  they  may  be  at  least  partially  elimi¬ 
nated. 

W  ithin  the  last  few  years  the  New  York 
State  law  has  made  it  necessary  for  all 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  be  in 
school,  either  in  regular  day  school  or  in 
continuation  school  if  they  are  employed. 
Since  the  average  age  for  graduation  from 
elementary  school  is  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen,  it  is  obvious  that  most  pupils  will 
enter  high  school  whether  they  really  wish 
to  or  not,  it  being  the  path  of  least  resistance. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  older  pupils,  who 
are  also  the  slower  pupils  at  least  in  rate  of 
progress  and  probably  mentally,  some  time 
during  their  first  year  the  law  ceases  to 
affect  them  because  they  reach  their  six- 
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teenth  birthdays.  If  they  are  not  getting 
along  very  well  in  school  there  is  a  strong 
urge  to  leave  just  as  soon  as  they  can. 
When  we  remember  that  these  older  pupils, 
slow  in  getting  through  the  grades,  are 
generally  the  duller  pupils  and  those  most 
likely  to  be  in  difficulties,  it  is  easy  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  large  proportion  of  them  who 
leave.  The  mental  level  of  most  of  these 
over-age  pupils  is  between  I.  Q.  8o  and  no, 
hardly  ever  above.  Most  authorities  place 
the  minimum  level  of  college  material  at 
I.  Q.  I  lo.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these 
pupils  are  unable  to  succeed  in  academic 
courses  (often  commercial  arithmetic  is 
just  as  great  a  stumbling  block),  and  that 
if  they  take  these  courses  they  will  fail,  the 
exceptions  proving  the  rule. 

A  second  cause  for  loss  is  attributable  to 
the  gap  between  the  elementary  school  and 
the  high  school.  This  statement  has  been 
made  so  often  that  it  seems  trite;  but  it  is 
true  nevertheless.  Undoubtedly  the  greater 
number  of  pupils  leaving  before  the  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation  leave  because  they  have  not 
fitted  themselves  into  the  new  situation  of 
high-school  conditions. 

The  statement  that  many  pupils  have  no 
real  interest  in  their  school  work  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  There  are  two  reasons: 
first,  much  of  the  curriculum  work  has  no 
immediate  interest  for  pupils  of  high-school 
age  and  is  made  interesting  only  by  artificial 
means;  secondly,  pupils  very  often  get  into 
courses  unsuited  to  their  needs,  either 
physical  or  mental.  Nothing  is  more  pa¬ 
thetic  than  to  see  a  well-intentioned  pupil 
with  an  I.  Q.  of  85  or  90  trying  to  “take” 
Latin  in  a  class  of  bright  youngsters  who 
outstrip  him  hopelessly  even  when  he  tries 
his  hardest.  Is  it  very  much  wonder  that 
before  long  he  does  not  try  to  do  his  work .? 

While  failure  is  not  necessarily  the  cause 
for  leaving  as  often  as  perhaps  it  seems  to 
be,  there  is  a  very  high  correlation  between 
failure  and  leaving.  Sometimes  failure  is 
the  result  of  intention  to  leave,  and  some¬ 
times  leaving  is  the  result  of  failure,  but  in 
either  case,  it  seems  to  be  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  watch  for  the  first  failures  of  a 


pupil,  to  remedy  the  trouble  before  it  is  too 
late. 

An  important  psychological  and  physical 
factor  for  freshman  loss  is  undoubtedly  the 
adolescent  “fever”  to  do  something  dif¬ 
ferent.  Pupils  seem  perfectly  happy  in 
school  until  a  vacation  or  a  series  of  warm 
days  or  a  slight  rebuke  from  some  teacher  sets 
off  the  spark  to  “make  a  change,”  anything 
just  so  long  as  it  is  not  what  they  are  doing 
now. 

A  last  reason  for  elimination  at  New 
Rochelle  High  School  among  the  freshmen  is 
the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  school. 
For  three  years  now  it  has  been  necessary 
to  have  two  sessions,  the  freshmen  coming 
in  the  afternoon.  It  is  literally  true  that 
there  is  no  place  for  the  freshmen.  They 
cannot  use  the  building  in  the  morning, 
and  even  in  the  afternoon  two  pupils  must 
use  one  locker,  while  every  pupil  has  to  share 
a  desk  with  an  upperclassman.  And  be¬ 
cause  the  freshmen  cannot  use  the  building 
they  can  have  no  clubs,  nor  can  they  get 
outside  help  from  teachers  (when  they  have 
been  out  of  school  or  have  got  behind  in 
their  work)  until  after  five  o’clock. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  possible 
causes  for  serious  freshman  mortality: 

(1)  “ Over-ageness ”  chronologically,  and 
“under-ageness”  mentally. 

(2)  Inability  to  do  academic  work,  re¬ 
sulting  in 

(3)  Failure  when  academic  work  is  at¬ 
tempted. 

(4)  Non-adjustment  to  the  new  situation 
and  drop-out  within  the  first  four  months. 

(5)  No  real  interest  in  the  work,  either 
because  of  fault  of  curriculum  or  because  of 
inability  to  do  work  of  level  or  type  at¬ 
tempted. 

(6)  Adolescent  urge  to  do  “something 
different,  anything  so  long  as  it  is  not  what 
they  are  doing  now.” 

(7)  Overcrowded  condition  of  the  school, 
and  no  place  for  freshman  activities  outside 
of  four  hours  of  class  work. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  remedy 
certain  of  these  conditions.  Others  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future. 
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The  completion  of  the  new  senior  high- 
school  building  within  a  year  will  give  the 
“freshmen”  plenty  of  room  as  the  upper¬ 
classmen  in  the  junior  high  school  (there 
will  be  two  junior  high-school  buildings,  a 
new  one  and  the  present  high-school  build¬ 
ing),  with  opportunity  for  a  full  school  day, 
and  extra-classroom  activities  of  various 
types.  It  will  probably  help  in  tiding  them 
over  the  sixteen-year  age  problem,  since 
they  will  look  forward  to  finishing  junior 
high  school  at  the  end  of  the  year,  instead 
of  looking  toward  the  long  stretch  of  four 
years  ahead  of  them  as  they  do  now. 

An  attempt  at  improving  the  study 
habits  of  pupils  and  thereby  reducing  the 
failures  has  been  made  in  the  introduction 
of  a  supervised  study  period  in  place  of  the 
regular  large-study-room  period.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  double  period  in  the  first  class  on 
Monday,  in  the  second  class  on  Tuesday, 
etc.  The  extra  period  may  be  used  as  the 
teacher  sees  fit,  but  it  is  recommended  that 
methods  of  attack  of  new  problems  be  em¬ 
phasized  and  wrong  habits  be  eliminated  as 
the  teacher  discovers  them  through  personal 
observation.  Individual  help  has  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  this  one  period,  since,  as 
pointed  out  above,  there  is  no  other  time. 

A  system  of  advisers  for  all  pupils  who 
have  failed  two  or  more  subjects  in  the  first 
half-year  has  been  in  effect  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  list  of  failures  is  divided 
among  the  teachers  with  the  idea  that 
they  have  personal  interviews  with  the 
pupils  and  remedy  any  trouble  which  they 
may  find.  That  the  system  is  not  working 
very  well  as  yet  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  eleven  out  of  thirty  pupils  who  have 
left  since  mid-year  were  on  that  list.  It  is 
not  exactly  the  best  way  to  reduce  the  fail¬ 
ures  to  eliminate  the  pupils  also! 

Another  attack  was-nnade  on  the  failure 
difficulty  when  freshman  pupils  were  classi¬ 
fied  on  the  basis  of  mental  tests.  Without 
doubt  it  has  helped  to  make  teaching  easier 
in  the  various  groups  and  has  reduced  the 
failures  since  last  year.  It  must  be  im¬ 
proved,  however,  by  more  careful  marking 
and  administering  of  the  tests,  and  by  con¬ 


sideration  of  other  available  factors,  par¬ 
ticularly  past  achievement  as  measured  by 
standard  achievement  tests. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  advise  pupils  of 
low  grade  ability  and  poor  elementary-school 
record  to  avoid  courses  in  which  they  will 
probably  fail.  No  one  can  say,  “Thou  shalt 
not,”  to  the  slow  but  persistent  pupil  (or 
pupil’s  parent)  who  wants  to  take  Latin  and 
geometry  and  Spanish  or  French;  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  if  anyone  takes  the 
personal  interest  in  that  pupil  to  steer  him 
away  from  the  things  in  which  we  are  reason¬ 
ably  sure  he  is  going  to  fail,  and  shows  him 
how  much  more  he  can  get  out  of  civics  and 
general  mathematics  and  history,  he  will 
do  as  advised.  A  vocational  guidance  ex¬ 
pert,  in  cooperation  with  the  teachers  who 
know  the  pupils  best,  and  with  the  aid  of 
data  available,  should  give  this  advice. 

The  high  school  must  offer  a  wider  choice 
of  courses  which  these  pupils  can  elect  in 
place  of  the  straight  academic  courses.  It 
must  offer  courses  in  the  same  subjects  of  a 
more  elementary  nature  (of  the  type  of  gen¬ 
eral  mathematics  and  general  science;  and 
why  not  also  “general  foreign  language,” 
a  course  in  which  word  derivatives,  stock 
foreign  phrases,  etc.,  might  be  studied.?); 
and  it  must  offer  more  courses  in  mother 
tongue**  subjects, — along  the  line  of  civics, 
commercial  geography,  applied  or  household 
chemistry  and  electricity,  and  cultural  read¬ 
ing  (not  Regents’  English).  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  among  the  grade  teachers 
to  advise  the  poorer  pupils  to  elect  com¬ 
mercial  work, — and  the  tendency  is  just  as 
great  for  these  same  pupils  to  be  dropped  by 
the  commercial  department  through  failure 
in  the  first  year!  The  commercial  course  is 
not  a  dumping-ground;  it  is  “vocational” 
to  be  sure,  but  for  a  highly  selected  group 
of  pupils  adapted  to  office  work  and  busi¬ 
ness  positions. 

The  gap  between  the  grade-school  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  high-school  situation  was  recog¬ 
nized  when  all  pupils  were  asked  to  report 
for  the  first  month  to  their  registration- 
room  teachers  for  study,  and  to  feel  free 
to  ask  for  any  kind  of  advice  or  help  from 
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these  teachers.  The  teachers  did  as  much 
as  they  could  to  make  their  own  twenty-five 
or  thirty-five  pupils  feel  at  home  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  pupils  in  their  own  room 
and  with  the  teachers.  More  opportunity 
for  clubs  and  for  athletics  would  have  helped. 

A  careful  study  of  the  psychology  and 
needs  of  these  pupils  (not  subnormal  but 
“low-normal”)  by  the  teachers  deali;  g 
with  them  is  further  suggested  by  way  of 
materially  improving  conditions.  Teachers 
should,  then,  watch  carefully  the  over-age 
pupils,  the  failing  pupils,  and  the  pupils 
of  low  intelligence,  directing  them  to  the 
vocational  guidance  department  for  advice 
and  diagnosis,  before  they  are  ready  to  drop 
out.  1  hey  should  direct  them  into  courses 
which  they  may  hope  to  pass;  and  the  curric¬ 
ulum  must  furnish  such  courses.  All  these 
experiments  should  be  organized  and  sys¬ 
tematized,  so  that  their  success  or  failure 
may  be  determined.  At  present  we  are  not 
sure  which  attacks  are  most  fruitful. 

The  second  group  which  I  want  to  con¬ 
sider  is  composed  of  the  brightest  pupils  in 
the  class,  since  the  superior  group  needs 
guidance  nearly  as  much  as  the  group  at 
the  lower  extreme.  There  were  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  ninety  Freshmen  whose 
I.  Q.’s  were  120  or  above,  as  reported  from 
the  group  tests.  Without  doubt  the  num¬ 
ber  is  greater,  since  it  is  acknowledged  that 
a  good  pupil  may  score  low  by  accident  but 
a  high  score  indicates  high  ability.  These 
pupils  are  scattered  among  the  various 
courses  with  the  exception  of  the  industrial 
course,  the  greater  number  of  girls  being 
in  the  classical  course,  and  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  in  the  scientific.  There  are 
eleven  in  the  commercial  course.  Past 
experience  has  shown  that  these  superior 
pupils  have  at  least  an  even  chance  of  going 
to  college,  and  that  more  than  four-fifths 
of  them  will  finish  high  school. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  teachers 
and  advisers  see  to  it  that  these  pupils  get 
at  least  the  minimum  essentials  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  college.  While  the  bright  pupils 


look  out  for  themselves  to  a  great  extent, 
it  happens  far  too  often  that  one  of  these 
students  discovers  late  in  his  course  that 
he  can  enter  college  only  under  heavy  con¬ 
dition,  having  failed  to  take  the  necessary 
language  or  the  right  history  course  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  In  other  cases  he  has  not 
thought  of  higher  education  because  of  a 
financial  handicap,  not  realizing  that  there 
are  now  scholarships  for  all  students  of  high 
ability  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  classification 
helps  the  slower  pupil  in  a  number  of  ways. 
It  also  aids  the  bright  pupil  in  keeping 
him  up  to  his  highest  level,  and  in  providing 
him  with  an  “enriched  curriculum.”  It 
permits,  further,  a  more  careful  study  of 
the  psychology  and  needs  of  the  superior 
pupil,  it  being  obvious  to  anyone  who  has 
dealt  with  pupils  of  high-school  age  that 
different  methods  are  required  in  getting 
bright  pupils  to  work  up  to  their  maximum 
efficiency  than  those  used  in  the  case  of 
the  average  or  the  inferior  mind. 

Classification  makes  possible  also  an  in¬ 
creased  rate  of  speed,  although  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  in  the  majority  of  cases  for 
pupils  to  gain  time  in  high  school.  It  is 
better  to  do  it  in  the  grades,  but  not  gen¬ 
erally  to  gain  more  than  two  years,  because 
of  the  danger  of  being  thrown  out  of  social 
adjustment. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  slower  pupils,  extra¬ 
classroom  activities  will  provide  added  in¬ 
terest  and  added  outlets  for  talent,  as  soon 
as  we  have  room  for  them.  Age  eliminates 
the  danger  of  leaving  in  the  case  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  these  pupils.  The  average 
age  of  the  group  is  under  fourteen  at  the 
present  time,  and  only  four  of  them  are  yet 
sixteen.  In  fact,  thirty-six  of  them  will  be 
Seniors  before  they  are  seventeen.  Guid¬ 
ance,  in  the  case  of  these  superior  pupils,  will 
be  almost  entirely  “educational,”  rather 
than  vocational,  purposing  to  keep  all  pupils 
working  at  maximum  efficiency,  with  the 
slogan  “No  failures  allowed”  and  the  goal 
“College  graduation  for  all.” 


UNNOTICED  ASPECTS  OF  THE  LATIN  PROBLEM 

Stephen  G.  Rich 


[Dear  me,  here’s  another  of  those  refractory  young  men  who  insist  upon  having  proof  of  what  they 
are  told  no  matter  how  many  celebrated  men  do  the  telling.  Mr.  Rich  was  born  in  Gotham,  went 
through  its  public  schools  and  its  New  York  University,  taught  in  missionary  schools  in  South  Africa, 
and  schoolmastered  in  the  wilds  of  New  Jersey.  When  his  reformatory  essay  “a  claim  for  new  proce¬ 
dures,”  Educational  Rfview  June,  1924,  was  called  by  me  a  revolutionary  proposition  and  therefore 
to  be  commended,  he  bridled  up — said  it  was  equivalent  to  calling  him  a  Bolshevist.  Oh,  very  well, 
I’ll  say  he  is  revolting — from  a  long  subjection  to  unproved  assertion.  I’ll  say  he  is  talking  about  a 
sacred  subject  in  a  Missouri  frame  of  mind.  ] 


ONE  of  the  more  brilliant  of  the  pupils 
of  Dr.  Titichener,  the  great  Cornell 
psycho’ogist,  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  when  somebody  tried  to  convince 
him  of  some  point  in  the  popular  misunder¬ 
standing  that  is  vulgarly  called  psychology, 
or  when  a  “psychological  moment”  was 
spoken  of,  or  a  novel  was  called  “  psy¬ 
chological,”  : — “O  psychology,  what  horrors 
are  committed  in  thy  name!”  Sometimes, 
when  reading  the  recent  articles,  in  the 
various  educational  journals,  about  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  done  by  Latin,  I  am  Impelled 
to  say:  “O  Latin,  what  nonsense  is  com¬ 
mitted  in  your  name.”  Yet  I  pause:  for 
underlying  each  example  of  “nonsense”  lies 
only  the  common  human  error  of  not  notic¬ 
ing  all  the  aspects  of  the  matter.  This  has 
been  particularly  the  case  in  the  last  two 
years;  without  due  regard  to  the  whole  range 
of  factors  involved,  the  results  of  various 
studies  of  Latin  in  the  schools  are  being 
used  to  give  an  entirely  unwarranted  defense 
for  the  less  desirable  sides  of  instruction  in 
Latin. 

First  and  all-pervading  among  the  mis¬ 
understandings  is  our  dear  old  friend:  “gen¬ 
eral  training,”  “formal  discipline,”  or  “trans- 
ferrable  training,”  as  it  is  variously  called. 
There  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  for  example, 
that  close  study  of  a  language  begets  accu¬ 
racy — in  that  language.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  reasoning  persons  that  such 
work  begets  faithfulness — in  doing  language 
tasks.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  begets  a 


sense  of  the  value  of  small  but  significant 
elements — in  language.  But  when  we  are 
asked  to  take  it,  upon  the  authority  of  our 
friends  the  Latinists  that  it  begets  these 
virtues  in  other  fields  of  intellectual  work, 
we  are  compelled  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
bit  of  evidence  to  make  their  statement 
valid.  What  some  of  us  want,  and  what  we 
have  not  been  offered,  is  evidence  that,  tak¬ 
ing  two  groups  of  pupils  of  equal  ability, 
teaching  them  in  one  case  Latin  along  with, 
let  us  say  mathematics,  history,  and  a  sci¬ 
ence;  and  in  the  other  these  latter  subjects 
with  some  entirely  different  one  (perhaps 
agriculture  or  domestic  art),  the  Latin  pupils 
will  show  some  demonstrable  advantage  in 
their  attainment  in  the  other  subjects.  We 
don’t  even  ask  to  set  the  measuring-instru¬ 
ments  for  determining  the  relative  attain¬ 
ments;  let  the  Latinists  do  this.  W’e  do 
not  even  ask  to  pick  the  groups  of  equally- 
talented  pupils  ourselves;  we  are  willing  to 
let  the  Latinists  do  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  few  experiments 
of  this  sort  that  have  been  reported  show 
that  even  from  Latin  into  English  or  from 
Latin  into  French,  the  transferred  benefit 
is  exceedingly  small.  The  beneficial  effect, 
in  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Thorndike  and 
his  colleagues  in  School  and  Society  during 
the  past  two  years,  is  about  as  great  from  two 
years  of  Latin  as  from  half  a  year  extra 
study  in  English  or  in  French.  We  have  not 
yet  had  any  reports  on  effects  in  history, 
mathematics,  sciencies,  or  civics;  and  I 
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venture  to  say  that  we  shall  not  have  any. 
The  assumption  that  any  benefit  accrues  is 
so  absurd  that  it  need  not  be  tested  out. 

Let  it  be  repeated:  this  belief  in  transfer 
of  training,  despite  the  mountains  of  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  small  amount  in  which  it 
exists  and  the  unreliability  of  its  taking 
place,  that  have  been  piled  up  in  the  last 
fifteen  years,  is  one  of  the  great  unnoticed 
aspects  of  the  Latin  problem.  What  is  even 
more  unnoticed,  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
partisans  of  Latin  have  neglected  to  show 
that  what  few  items  are  transferred  are 
of  sufficient  value  to  find  a  place  in  educa¬ 
tion  at  all.  When  I  say  valuer  I  meant  not 
only  “utilitarian”  value,  but  all  educational 
values:  cultural,  civic,  hygienic,  religious, 
etc., — all  through  Bobbitt’s  or  the  N.  E.  A. 
list. 

This  neglect  of  the  problem  of  educational 
values,  along  with  several  other  unnoticed 
aspects,  comes  out  clearly  if  we  consider  any 
one  of  the  recent  articles  in  which  the  size 
of  the  Latin  element  in  the  English  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  the  subject.  We  are  told,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  one  article  published  late  in  1924, 
that  over  60  per  cent,  of  our  everyday 
vocabulary,  as  found  in  books,  newspapers, 
magazines,  letters,  and  the  like,  consists 
of  words  derived  from  the  Latin.  It  is 
inferred  from  this  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
will  help  everyone  in  understanding  the 
words  and  in  acquiring  skill  in  spelling 
them  correctly.  There  is  supposed  also  to 
be  a  certain  cultural  value,  aside  from  these 
utilitarian  ones,  residing  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  origin  of  the  words. 

“Maybe,  and  again  maybe  not,”  as  the 
biologist  said. 

First  of  all,  we  must  discount  liberally 
for  the  words  of  Latin  derivation,  but  with 
changed  meaning.  A  count  made  by  me, 
recently,  and  to  be  extended  and  published 
separately,  showed  that  in  sample  pages  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  Teachers* 
College  Record,  approximately  one  third  of 
the  words  derived  from  Latin  had  changed 
meaning  sufficiently  so  that  the  Latin  ori¬ 
ginals  were  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  aid 
in  understanding.  Another  third  dealt  with 


things  or  ideas  so  copious  in  examples  in 
everyday  life  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
need  for  Latin  as  an  aid  to  comprehension. 
With  Greek  derivatives  the  relevance  of 
origin  to  present  meaning  was  even  less. 

Following  this,  we  must  accuse  the  Latin¬ 
ists  of  a  neglect  of  the  mental  processes 
involved  when  any  person  learns  spelling. 
We  must  accuse  them  likewise  of  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  actually  met 
with  in  spelling.  A  study  of  any  of  the 
investigations  into  spelling  in  the  last  ten 
years  will  show  that  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
words  derived  from  the  French,  and  not 
words  derived  from  Latin,  give  the  great 
occasions  for  difficulty  in  spelling.  It  is 
not  due  to  the  remote  Latin  original  that 
we  write  believe,  receive,  chief,  and  the  like; 
yet  this  group  alone  is  one  of  the  great 
stumbling-blocks  in  spelling.  Let  us  grant 
the  Latinists  “manufacture,”  which  is  mis¬ 
spelled  by  virtue  of  slovenly  pronunciation 
of  English,  and  whose  meaning  is  almost  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  its  Latin  origins  would 
imply.  Against  them  we  have:  through, 
slough,  against,  cough,  from  Anglo-Saxon; 
foreign,  from  the  Latin-educated  pedants 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  a  host  of 
others.  Let  the  Latinists  look  at  Jones’ 
“One  Hundred  Spelling  Demons,”  a  list 
known  to  include  the  hundred  words  of 
English  that  cause  the  most  trouble  in 
spelling:  they  will  find  the  straight  deriva¬ 
tives  of  Latin  conspicuous  by  absence. 

But  w'e  have  accused  the  Latinists  of 
neglecting  or  overlooking  the  way  in  which 
spellings  are  learned.  Your  Latinist  thinks 
of  spelling  as  something  to  be  reasoned  out 
from  known  data;  to  the  learner  it  is  a  case 
of  acquiring  a  habit  or  skill  in  writing  or 
typing  each  word  correctly.  This  is  to  be 
learned  exactly  as  one  learns  handwriting  or 
riding  a  bicycle,  and  for  each  word.  The 
whole  trend  of  improved  teaching  of  spelling 
lies  in  the  direction  of  rejecting  the  adven¬ 
titious  aids  such  as  derivation,  and  relying 
more  and  more  on  habit-formation. 

Our  Latinist  friends  are  conveniently  si¬ 
lent  when  we  try  to  pin  them  down  to  the 
statement  of  the  cultural  values  accruing 
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from  their  subject.  Worse  than  that,  they 
are  always  talking  about  the  teaching  of 
Latin  under  ideal  conditions,  and  by  the 
exceptional  teacher.  They  surely  know  that 
Latin,  as  now  taught,  does  not  give  any  ap¬ 
preciable  attention  to  making  the  pupils 
acquainted  with,  and  appreciative  of,  the 
civilization  of  the  Romans.  This  is  put 
into  “introductions”  to  texts:  there  it  stays, 
whilst  our  pupils  are  fed  on  linguistic  mi¬ 
nutiae.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find:  the 
malign  influences  of  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  make  it  necessary  to  concentrate 
on  the  bare  husks.  It  is  certainly  not  every 
teacher  who  can  link  up  the  customs  and 
civilization  of  the  Romans  to  the  interests 
of  the  pupils;  and  it  is  the  rare  one  indeed 
who  has  time  in  these  days  to  do  it. 

On  the  side  of  the  pupils,  our  Latinist 
friends  are  led  by  their  enthusiasm  to  a  be¬ 
lief  in  a  wonderful  power,  possessed  by  these 
pupils,  of  appreciating  and  caring  for  the 
cultural  items  from  antiquity  that  have  any 
bearing  upon  modern  life. 

The  last  neglect  that  can  find  mention  in 
a  short  article,  is  that  of  neglecting  to  realize 
that  the  eflFects  claimed  for  Latin  might  be 
claimed  with  equal  reason  and  equal  validity 
for  the  study  of  any  language.  If  Latin 
carries  with  it  the  civic  lessons  from  Cati¬ 
line’s  Conspiracy — though  there  may  be 
doubt  as  to  what  these  are,  and  whether 
the  anti-Catilinians  were  not  ruthless  aris¬ 
tocrats  bent  on  class  rule — French  may 
carry  the  civic  virtues  of  Lafayette,  the 
super-Catilinian  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon, 
etc.;  German  may  carry  the  social  good  done 
by  Fichte  in  the  dark  Napoleonic  days,  and 
the  failure  of  schrecklichkeit  a  few  years 


ago;  Spanish  has  its  noble  knightly  figure, 
El  Cid;  Dutch  carries  with  it  William  the 
Silent,  and  the  freedom-loving  burghers 
who  made  the  Great  Trek  a  century  ago. 
Whether  it  be  tolerance,  concrete  examples 
of  historical  changes,  warnings  applicable 
to-day,  noble  men  to  serve  as  ideals,  as  good 
a  case  can  be  made  for  any  language  studied 
in  school  as  for  Latin. 

The  effects  claimed  for  Latin  in  the  way 
of  aiding  in  learning  certain  modern  lan¬ 
guages  may  with  equal  validity  be  claimed  for 
each  of  those  languages  as  applied  to  the 
others.  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Spanish 
is  useful  to  many  young  Americans — a  posi¬ 
tion  perfectly  absurd,  since  not  one  in  a 
hundred  will  have  anything  to  do  with 
Spanish-speaking  lands,  commercially  and 
culturally,  however  widespread  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  them  may  grow — it  does  not 
follow  that  one  should  spend  two  years  or 
three  years  studying  Latin,  to  save  half  a 
year’s  time  in  the  early  stages  of  learning 
Spanish.  French  is  as  much  like  Spanish 
as  Latin  is:  perhaps  more  so  in  grammar, 
even  if  no  more  so  in  vocabulary.  Why 
not  learn  French,  culturally  and  practically 
of  great  value,  instead  of  Latin,  as  an  aid 
to  learning  Spanish? 

Let  this  paper  end  then,  with  a  reiteration 
of  the  thesis  underlying  it:  that  Latinists 
are  making  a  poor  case  for  their  subject, 
in  that  they  ascribe  to  Latin  powers  that 
do  not  exist  for  any  subject,  basing  this 
mistake  on  the  error  of  “formal  discipline”; 
that  they  furthermore  ascribe  to  it  ex¬ 
clusively  powers  that  it  shares  in  equal 
measure  with  all  the  languages  studied  in 
school. 


ELIMINATE  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

S.  E.  Rogers 

[MacClellan,  trying  one  plan  proposed  to  improve  it  by  “a  change  of  base.”  Grant  insisted  he 
would  “fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer.”  The  proposal  of  Mr.  Rogers  will  astonish 
many  readers.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Washington  and  Lee  University;  afterwards  he  taught  English  in 
that  institution.  Now  he  is  in  the  department  of  English  in  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
Atlanta.] 


Each  year  the  college  teacher  of  Fresh¬ 
man  English  experiences  anew  the 
feeling  of  dismay  caused  by  the  utter 
and  unpremeditated  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  his  students  of  all  things  pertaining  to 
grammar  and  syntax.  He  is  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  if  half  of  his  class  can  point  out  the 
subject  of  a  complex  sentence;  he  is  aston¬ 
ished  if  the  same  number  can  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  phrase  and  a  clause; — and  he  feels 
that  the  spirit  of  fair  play  forbids  any  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  adjectives  or  adverbs.  And 
each  year  the  teacher  finds  himself  asking 
why  this  condition  exists. 

I,  as  a  teacher  of  Freshman  English,  have 
encountered  this  disheartening  situation, 
have  asked  why  it  should  exist,  and  have 
reached  this  conclusion:  The  cause  of  this 
condition  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  high  school 
stresses  literature  instead  of  grammar.  Under 
present  conditions,  the  school  child  studies 
grammar  during  his  last  year  in  the  grammar 
grades,  or,  in  some  instances,  during  his  first 
year  in  high  school.  For  the  next  three  or 
four  years  he  is  occupied  with  literature  or 
composition — in  which  “thought  and  facts” 
weigh  much  more  heavily  than  correctness  of 
expression.  Grammar,  as  such,  if  touched 
at  all,  is  handled  very  lightly.  And  the 
pupil  forgets. 

If  a  high  school  teacher  is  questioned 
about  this  condition,  he  will,  probably,  very 
quickly  answer,  “Only  a  few  of  our  graduates 
attend  college.  The  vast  majority  must  be 
prepared  to  go  out  into  the  world  as  soon  as 
they  finish  high  school.  If  these  graduates 
are  to  have  a  knowledge  of  literature,  the 
high  school  must  furnish  it.”  Yet,  in  their 


craze  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  “live  life,” 
the  high  schools  have  neglected — sadly — one 
of  the  fundamentals  for  success  in  any  field, 
and  substituted  for  it  a  mere  smattering  of 
a  relatively  non-essential.  I  feel  that  no 
argument  is  necessary  to  convince  one  of  the 
relative  importance  of  literature  and  gram¬ 
mar.  Literature  is  excellent  as  a  cultural 
subject,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  well- 
educated  man  be  thoroughly  grounded 
therein — just  as  it  is  well  that  the  man  who 
would  be  considered  educated  know  some¬ 
thing  of  astronomy,  Greek,  architecture,  and 
law.  The  ability  to  speak  and  write  cor¬ 
rectly,  however,  is,  in  addition  to  being  an 
essential  attribute  of  the  well-educated  man, 
the  sine  qua  non  for  success  in  any  vocation 
befitting  a  high  school  graduate. 

Each  year  the  high  schools  of  our  country 
are  sending  out  into  life  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  who  are  utterly  unable  to  compose 
a  decent  letter.  A  striking  example  of  the 
failure  of  the  high  schools  to  prepare  their 
pupils  to  write  correctly  was  brought  to  my 
attention  last  year.  It  was  my  duty  to  read 
a  group  of  essays  submitted  by,  supposedly, 
the  best  students  in  the  high  schools  of 
Georgia.  Over  half  of  these  papers,  the 
products  of  Georgia’s  best,  were  thrown  out 
after  a  casual  examination,  because  of  ob¬ 
viously  serious  grammatical  faults.  To-day, 
the  authors  of  these  essays  find  themselves 
in  college  or  in  life  branded  with  the  curse  of 
a  superficial  high  school  training. 

I  used  the  word  smattering  to  characterize 
the  high  school  course  in  literature;  if  it  were 
anything  more,  there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  its  existence.  Let  us  see.  Two  very 
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important  aims  are  to  be  considered  in  the 
study  of  literature:  (i)  the  increase  in  in¬ 
formation,  and  (2)  the  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  reading  by  learning  to  appreciate 
good  literature.  In  the  realization  of  these 
aims,  the  high  school  meets  with  dismal 
failure. 

The  average  high  school  graduate  knows 
that  Shakespeare  was  “a  man”  who  “wrote 
plays”  and  that  his  influence  was  “great”; 
but  when,  where,  and  under  what  conditions 
Shakespeare  lived  and  wrote,  he  has  not  the 
faintest  idea.  Chaucer,  to  him,  is  an  un¬ 
known  quantity,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
an  Italian  drama  to  a  newspaper  reporter. 
I  have  had  some  students  identify  Words¬ 
worth  as  a  baseball  player  and  Barrie  as  a 
movie  actor.  Actual  tests  will,  I  believe, 
prove  to  us  conclusively  that  the  average 
high  school  graduate  goes  out  into  life, 
after  his  cultural  course  in  English  litera¬ 
ture,  blissfully  ignorant  of  “what  it  is  all 
about.” 

Not  only  does  the  high-school  course  in 
literature  fail  to  give  information  to  the 
pupil,  but  it  also  fails  to  inculcate  in  him  an 
appreciation  of  good  literature.  In  fact, 
it  seems  that  in  some  way — probably 
through  compulsory  parallel  readings — the 
course  has  the  psychological  effect  of  driving 
the  student  to  the  most  worthless  literature 
that  he  can  find.  Recently,  I  requested  my 
students  to  list  for  me  those  writers  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  whose  writings  they 
considered  to  be  really  valuable  as  good 
literature.  I  list  below,  in  order  of  merit, 
the  twelve  best  authors  of  to-day,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  this  poll: 


Author 

Percentage 
of  Students 
V  oting  for 

I.  Zane  Grey 

85 

2.  J.  Oliver  Curwood 

59 

3.  Rudyard  Kipling 

58 

4.  Booth  Tarklngton 

52 

(  Rex  Beach 

40 

(  I.  S.  Cobb 

40 

from  the  High  School  87 

7.  Harold  B.  Wright  38 

8.  Sabatini^  33 

9.  Peter  B.  Kyne  32 

10.  Elinor  Glyn  26 

11.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  25 

12.  John  Fox,  Jr.  22 


Among  other  contenders  for  honors  might 
be  mentioned  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  Dorothy 
Dix,  H.  C.  Witwer,  and  Will  Rogers. 

Reconsider  this  list.  Think  of  the  fact 
that  eighty-five  out  of  a  class  of  one  hundred 
average  high-school  graduates  select  the 
works  of  Zane  Grey  as  possessing  intrinsic 
literary  worth.  Think  of  the  fact  that 
twenty-six  members  of  this  class  select  the 
works  of  Elinor  Glyn.  Then  draw  your 
own  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  the  high- 
school  course  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
appreciation  of  good  literature. 

Are  we  to  blame  the  high-school  pupil  for 
this  condition?  I  feel  that  we  would  not  be 
justified  in  so  doing.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  his  lack  of  maturity.  He  is  not  to  be 
blamed  because  he  is  at  an  age  during  which 
he  must  be  taught  by  constant  drill  and  repe¬ 
tition,  if  he  is  to  remember.  He  is  not 
to  be  blamed  because  he  forgets  the  grammar 
that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  use.  No;  the 
blame  rests  beyond  the  pupil  in  an  ill- 
adapted  course  of  study,  which,  though  it  is 
supposed  to  benefit  the  great  majority,  bene¬ 
fits  only  a  select  few.  And  the  remedy  will 
be  found  in  a  re-adaptation  of  this  course 
of  study  so  that  the  great  majority — those 
who  never  knew,  or  have  forgotten,  grammar 
— will  be  benefited  thereby.  When  such  a 
re-adaptation  will  take  place,  I  do  not  know; 
what  form  it  will  take,  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  believe  that  it  will  come,  and  that  it  will 
result,  if  not  in  the  entire  elimination  of 
literature  from  the  high  school,  in  its  relega¬ 
tion  to  the  background  and  a  greater  em¬ 
phasis  being  placed  upon  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar. 

^Many  students  based  their  idea  of  Sabatini’s  literary 
genius  upon  the  motion  picture  versions  of  The  Sea 
Hawk  and  Scaramouche. 


REMADE  ENGLISH 

Joseph  V.  Collins 

[This  article  returns  to  a  subject  to  which  the  intelligen  sia  have  often  refused  to  devote  intelligence. 
Whitelaw  Reid  admitted  Andrew  Carnegie  to  have  nine  tenths  of  the  valid  arguments  but  would  not 
favor  any  modification  of  the  present  English  speech.  Mr.  Collins’  presentation  will  interest  you.  ] 


AMERICAN  scientific  and  philological 
associations  now  interesting  them- 
^  selves  in  an  auxiliary  world  language 
seem  to  be  entirely  overlooking  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  their  own  language  becoming  such. 
The  advantages  remade  I  nglish  would  have 
over  any  manufactured  language  are  enor¬ 
mous,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
adoption  are  largely  due  to  mere  prejudice 
which  should  be  brushed  aside.  For  our 
learned  societies  to  be  ignoring  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  their  own  tongue  and  to  be  stressing 
the  advantages  of  some  language  fad  is  com¬ 
parable  with  the  old  “acres  of  diamonds” 
folly.  It  should  be  remembered  here  that 
history  shows  that  the  w’orld  is  inclined  to 
adopt  what  is  already  well  established  and 
has  notable  merit.  Witness  the  wide  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  art  of  the  Greeks,  the  laws  of  the 
Romans  and  the  republicanism  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  We  can  call  attention  also  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  of  the  meridian  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  progressive  adoption  of  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  French,  and  of 
the  Roman  letters.  The  metric  system  may 
be  thought  of  as  an  argument  on  the  other 
side,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
metric  problem  is  extremely  simple  in  nature 
while  the  language  one  is  perhaps  the  most 
complicated  of  all. 

To  show  in  clear  light  the  blindness  of  our 
learned  societies  in  this  matter  we  will  state 
some  of  the  advantages  English  now  has  and 
others  that  would  accrue  if  it  were  simplified. 
The  first  advantage  English  has  is  that  it  is 
the  mother  tongue  of  nearly  200,000,000 
people  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  is  studied  or  used  to  some  extent  by 
perhaps  300,000,000  more.  Then  it  has  more 


extensive  relations  with  other  languages  (as 
with  I  atin  and  the  Latin  tongues,  Greek  and 
Teutonic),  th  n  any  other  tongue.  Next 
because  of  its  huge  vocabulary,  over  400,000 
words,  it  provides  a  better  means  of  con¬ 
veying  thought  of  all  kinds  than  any  other 
language.  On  top  of  these  reasons  English 
has  an  incomparable  literature  which  is 
being  added  to  daily  all  over  the  English- 
speaking  world  and  this  literature  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  libraries  of  the  world.  Turning 
to  the  language  itself  we  find  it  compara¬ 
tively  simple  in  its  constructions,  little  in¬ 
flected,  a  large  number  of  its  everyday  words 
short  and  expressed  in  letters  and  sounds 
fairly  familiar  to  many  other  races.  Plainly 
it  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  foregoing  considera¬ 
tions  have  tremendous  weight  in  proving 
English  the  logical  international  auxiliary 
language. 

However,  the  proposal  here  is  not  to  offer 
our  present  English  as  a  world  language  but 
the  language  remade  in  its  spelling,  grammar, 
and  to  slight  extent  in  its  lexicography,  by  a 
qualified  body  of  experts.  This  new  form  of 
the  language  would  naturally  be  made  to 
have  the  regularity  in  grammar  and  spelling 
of  the  artificial  languages  and  could  readily 
be  made  a  one  symbol-one  sound-one  root 
meaning  tongue.  It  is  absurd  to  deny  that 
this  could  be  done,  startling  as  the  suggestion 
may  appear,  since  the  British  Simplified 
Spelling  Society  is  now  and  for  long  has  been 
offering  a  one  symbol-one  sound  form  of  the 
language  prepared  by  some  of  her  ablest 
philologists.  To  make  English  a  one  sound- 
one  root  meaning  language  would  require  a 
relatively  small  number  of  slight  changes  in 
certain  words.  Thus  two  of  the  three  words 
“to,  too,  two”  should  be  changed  somewhat. 
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say  by  adding  a  third  letter.  Such  changes 
would  make  it  easier  for  foreigners  to  learn 
Fnglish  since  it  is  always  confusing  to  have 
the  same  word  possess  two  or  more  meanings. 
Changing  irregularities  of  grammar  into 
regularities  would  present  no  difF.culty.  We 
laugh  at  children  and  illiterates  when  they 
say,  for  example,  “sheeps”  and  “rided,”  but 
they  are  really  wiser  than  w’e.  Other  simple 
improvements  would  suggest  themselves 
once  a  start  could  be  made  in  the  study. 
Then  this  new  form  of  the  language  could 
be  offered  and  urged  as  altogether  the  best 
international  auxiliary  language  available. 

But  there  is  another  and  greater  reason 
why  our  scientific  societies  should  be  engaged 
in  this  labor  of  reforming  English  instead  of 
going  after  a  false  god  in  the  form  of  a  hand¬ 
made  language.  It  is  that  English  must  be 
remade  in  order  to  remove  an  incubus  from 
our  education  and  life.  The  present  lan¬ 
guage  of  English-speaking  people  as  compared 
with  the  languages  of  competing  nations 
virtually  puts  a  ball  and  chain  on  the  feet  of 
everyone  climbing  the  hill  of  knowledge  or 
performing  many  of  the  ordinary  avocations 
of  life.  This  handicap  consists  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  learning  and  using  English,  espe¬ 
cially  its  spelling  pronunciation,  and  irregular 
forms.  Experiment  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  easier  to  learn  our  present  English  by 
first  learning  a  one  symbol-one  sound  form  of 
the  language  and  later  changing  over  to 
ordinary  English  than  to  learn  reading  and 
writing  in  the  ordinary  way.  Eew  know 
that  the  forty-two  sounds  of  the  language  are 
spelled  in  over  four  hundred  different  ways 
and  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
sounds,  that  of  long  in  more  than  twenty- 
five  ways.  W  hen  it  is  remembered  that  this 
handicap  operates  through  all  the  years  of 
educational  life  and  to  a  less  extent  in  after 
life  its  magnitude  becomes  more  apparent. 

W  hen  a  pupil  or  student  looks  up  a  word 
in  the  dictionary  it  is  usually  a  fourfold  act 
noting:  (i)  spelling;  (2)  pronunciation; 
(3)  accent;  (4)  meaning  or  meanings.  Be¬ 
sides  in  the  act  he  must  be  able  to  interpret  a 
rather  difficult  system  of  hieroglyphics  to 
get  the  pronunciation.  With  a  reformed 


language  there  would  be  no  hieroglyphics 
and  only  the  meaning  would  be  sought. 
Can  we  find  any  source  of  pride  or  self  re¬ 
spect  in  acknowledging  that  we  continue  to 
use  such  a  language  and  that  our  scientific 
associations  are  compassing  heaven  and 
earth  and  the  deep  sea  to  find  subjects  for 
investigation  and  can  not  find  this  one? 

The  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  spell¬ 
ing  in  schools  thus  introducing  childhood  to 
the  halls  of  knowledge  instead  of  being  a  joy, 
as  it  should  be,  is  nothing  other  than  a  series 
of  repressions  and  inhibitions  and  corrections 
carried  on  almost  ad  infinitumy  dulling  the 
dull  minds  still  more  and  boring  the  brighter 
pupils  ad  nauseam.  Absolutely  it  can  be 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  race  will 
wake  up  and  demand  a  remade  English. 
But  it  may  then  be  too  late  for  English  to 
stand  any  chance  of  becoming  the  world 
tongue. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  the  American 
people  to  know  why  their  movement  for 
spelling  reform,  supported  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  financially  aided  by 
one  of  our  most  noted  multi-millionaires, 
gradually  slowed  down  and  then  came  to  a 
standstill — dead.  The  explanation  is  sim¬ 
ple.  A  language  can  not  be  reformed  a  little 
bit  at  a  time.  The  process  is  too  irritating. 
It  is  1  ke  cutting  off  a  dog’s  head  gradually, 
starting  by  cutting  sections  off  at  the  tip  of 
his  tail.  The  plan  of  the  British  Simplified 
Spelling  Society  to  go  from  the  present  form 
of  the  language  to  an  entirely  new  one 
is  the  right  plan.  The  best  proof  that  the 
movement  for  a  simplified  English  is  founded 
on  the  rock  of  truth  is  that  the  British 
Society  is  alive  to-day  and  at  work. 

The  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations 
on  an  international  auxiliary  language  states 
that  there  is  objection  to  any  of  our  present 
great  languages  on  account  of  the  advantage 
it  would  give  the  country  speaking  it.  But 
a  remade  English  would  not  be  a  language 
in  current  use.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  where 
the  advantage  would  come  in  trade  since 
commercial  travelers  must  speak  and  have 
their  goods  marked  in  the  language  of  the 
country  they  are  selling  in.  The  main 
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difference  would  consist  in  giving  English 
civilization  an  advantage  over  the  others. 
But  this  also  is  more  apparent  than  real 
since  the  world  has  grown  so  small  that  all 
the  great  civilizations  are  very  much  alike. 
For  the  smaller  and  distant  races  to  become 
familiar  with  any  one  is  to  know  all. 

With  the  new  English  adopted  and  in  use 
as  an  international  auxiliary  language  the 
transition  to  it  later  by  all  English-speaking 
peoples  would  be  comparatively  easy.  The 
new  form  would  be  essentially  a  dialect  of 
the  old  language  and  quite  easy  to  learn. 
Text  and  reference  books  would  be  prepared 
in  the  new  form,  dictionaries  would  give  the 
old  spellings  and  etymologies,  and  one  fine 
day  everybody  would  change  over  to  the  new 
form  of  the  language  very  much  as  Germany 


and  other  nations  changed  to  metric  weights 
and  measures.  Ten  years  from  such  date 
only  scholars  would  need  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  old  form  of  the  language. 

Is  it  asking  too  much  to  appeal  to  our 
learned  societies  to  take  up  this  question  in 
earnest  in  the  interest  of  English  childhood 
and  in  the  interest  of  backward  races  and 
places  which  would  then  be  given  the  means 
of  bringing  themselves  face  to  face  with  all 
that  is  best  in  our  modern  civilization? 

[Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board,  dead  for  eleven  years,  has  been  revived,  also 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Society  has  organized  a  new 
department  and  is  calling  for  a  Royal  Commission  to 
investigate  the  question  of  simpler  spelling.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  both  organizations  from  this  time  on  can 
work  along  the  lines  of  the  British  society,  in  harmony, 
and  with  material  progress  in  sight.] 


THE  ATTITUDES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  TOWARD 

SEX  EDUCATION 

Harry  H.  Moore 

[Seven  years  ago  the  Public  Health  Service  inaugurated,  in  cooperation  with  State  departments 
of  health  and  education,  a  program  for  the  careful  development  of  sex  education  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  United  States.  Over  thirty  state  and  regional  conferences  were  held.  They  were  attended  by 
many  leaders  in  education  and  much  intelligent  interest  was  manifested.  This  interest  led  the  Service 
to  publish  the  exhibit  described  in  this  article.  It  was  the  Public  Heakh  Service  also  which  issued  some 
years  ago  the  “Keeping  Fit”  and  “Youth  and  Life”  exhibits  used  extensively  in  the  high  schools,  and 
late:  the  “Science  of  Life”  motion  pictures,  and  the  manual  for  high  school  teachers.  High  Schools  and 
Sex  Education.  Doctor  Moore,  who  is  director  of  Lay  Educational  Work,  Division  of  Venereal 
Dls  ases,  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  has  directed  the  development  of  these  activities,  and  has 
con;  istently  advocated  a  policy  of  cautious  progress.] 


T^HE  Public  Health  Service,  early  in 
1923,  issued  a  card  exhibit,  entitled 
--  “Adolescence  and  Sex  Education,” 
to  be  used  at  conferences  on  this  subject 
of  small  groups  of  high  school  teachers. 
The  exhibit  consists  of  thirty-four  cards, 
nine  by  twelve  inches,  containing  an  an¬ 
alysis  and  exposition  of  the  problem  of  sex 
education  in  the  high  school,  under  the 
following  heads:  i.  The  problems  of  ado¬ 
lescence;  2.  The  fruits  of  ignorance;  3.  The 
scope  of  sex  education;  4.  Sex  education  in 
the  courses  of  study;  and  5.  The  teacher  and 


his  training.  Most  of  the  cards  contain, 
in  addition  to  text,  a  graph,  cartoon,  photo¬ 
graph,  or  colored  picture  illustrating  the  text. 

Letters  were  sent  to  high  school  principals 
in  thirty-one  states,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  state  departments  of  health,  inclosing 
a  proposal  that  a  conference  be  called  by  the 
principal,  or  some  other  authorized  indi¬ 
vidual,  of  all  interested  persons,  especially 
teachers  of  biology,  hygiene,  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  home  economics,  the  social  studies,  and 
English.  It  was  suggested  further  that  the 
cards  be  examined  by  each  person  present 
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at  this  conference,  that  certain  questions 
suggested  by  the  exhibit  be  discussed,  and 
that  a  report  be  submitted  after  the  con¬ 
ference. 

As  a  result  of  these  letters,  1,165 
schools  requested  the  use  of  the  exhibit; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1923-24, 
reports  of  conferences  had  been  received 
from  383  of  these  high  schools.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  number 
of  other  high  schools  held  conferences  whose 
reports  have  not  yet  been  received  by  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

Inclosed  with  the  exhibit  were:  a  suggested 
program  for  a  conference,  a  list  of  fourteen 
questions  for  discussion,  and  a  report  blank. 

On  the  report  blank  the  principal  was 
asked  to  state  what  seemed  to  be  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  principal 
questions  discussed  at  the  conference.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  there  were  fourteen  proposed  ques¬ 
tions,  there  was,  of  course,  in  most  schools  a 
consensus  of  opinion  in  respect  to  only  a 
few  of  these  questions.  In  a  number  of 
instances  the  replies  do  not  appear  to  deal 
with  any  one  or  more  of  the  particular  four¬ 
teen  questions  suggested;  and  the  following 
tabulations  include  only  those  which  ob¬ 
viously  refer  to  these  questions.  The  ques¬ 
tions  and  a  condensed  tabulation  of  replies 
follow: 

1.  Do  you  accept  the  itatement  that  many 
boys  and  girls  enter  high  school  with 
false  notions  regarding  sex  which  need 
to  be  corrected? 

In  fifty-six  schools  the  consensus  of 
opinion  appears  to  be  that  boys  and  girls  do 
enter  high  school  with  false  notions  re¬ 
garding  sex.  Apparently  there  were  no 
high  schools  discussing  this  question  which 
do  not  agree. 

2.  Do  you  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  high 
school  to  make  some  effort  to  correct 
these  false  notions? 

In  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  high 
schools  it  is  agreed,  apparently,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  high  schools  to  make  an  effort 
to  correct  these  false  impressions.  In  only 


three  high  schools  is  a  contrary  belief  held. 
In  seventeen  high  schools  qualified  replies 
are  given. 

3.  In  carrying  out  this  work^  what  relation 
does  the  school  bear  to  the  home? 

Relatively  few  schools  discussed  this 
question.  In  fifty-three,  it  is  believed  that 
the  school  should  cooperate  with  or  assist  the 
home.  Eight  seem  to  think  that  the  school 
should  proceed  with  the  work  of  sex  educa¬ 
tion  without  reference  to  the  attitude  of 
the  home,  and  ten  give  miscellaneous 
answers. 

4.  Do  you  believe^  as  has  sometimes  been 
urged,  that  sex  education  tends  to 
arouse  undesirable  curiosity  regarding 
sex  matters? 

In  response  to  this  question  eighteen 
schools  reply  “No”  without  qualification; 
eleven  give  such  answers  as  “No,  unless 
improperly  done.”  Only  three  apparently 
believe  that  sex  education  always  arouses 
undesirable  curiosity,  although  twelve  others 
think  that  it  may  under  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions.  In  three  schools  there  was  a  division 
of  opinion. 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  sex  education,  as 
herein  outlined,  may  have  a  tendency 
to  lessen  venereal  disease? 

Sixteen  reply  “Yes”  without  qualifica¬ 
tion.  Three  say  that  it  possibly  may  have 
a  tendency  to  lessen  venereal  disease,  and 
one  school  replies  “No.” 

6.  Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  to  discuss 
some  of  the  more  impersonal  problems 
of  sex  {such  as  the  cost  of  venereal 
diseases  to  the  community)  before  mixed 
classes? 

Thirty-eight  schools  consider  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  discuss  the  proposed  prob¬ 
lems  before  mixed  classes,  twenty-one  be¬ 
lieve  without  qualification  that  it  is  possible, 
and  six  others,  when  it  is  done  under  proper 
conditions. 

7.  Do  you  believe  the  plan  of  having  several 
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of  the  courses  cooperate  in  this  work  a 
feasible  one? 

Forty  schools  consider  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  work  in  sex  education  conducted 
in  several  cooperating  courses.  Only  four 
schools  hold  a  contrary  belief. 

8.  Are  there  courses  other  than  the  above 
in  which  some  sex  instruction  might  be 
given? 

Special  courses  were  named  in  response 
to  this  question  as  follows: 


Physical  education . 17 

English . 14 

Sociology  and  social  sciences  .  .  .  .  12 

Science . 12 

Home  economics . 1 1 

Physiology . 6 

History . 6 

Agriculture . 5 

Civics . 4 

Athletics . 4 

Business  courses . 3 

Health  talks . i 

Citizenship . i 

Bible  study  . I 

Animal  husbandry . i 


p.  Do  you  agree  that  all  instruction  bearing 
on  sex  should  be  coordinated  with  ethical 
aims? 

Twenty-eight  schools  reply  “Yes”  with¬ 
out  qualification.  Four  give  qualified  re¬ 
plies.  Cne  school,  for  instance,  believes 
that  all  sex  instruction  should  be  coordinated 
with  “ethical  aims”  for  girls  and  with 
“physical  perfection”  for  boys.  Only  two 
schools  reply  “No.” 

10.  To  what  extent  should  instruction  con¬ 
cerning  pathological  conditions  be  given, 
and  what  would  be  the  purpose  of  such 
instruction? 

In  twenty-three  schools  it  appears  to  be 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  at  least  some 
instruction  should  be  given  concerning  the 
pathological  effects  of  misconduct  in  sex 
matters.  Four  schools  seem  to  be  opposed. 

11.  Do  you  believe  that  the  courses  in  home 
economics  and  physical  education  should 


assume  the  responsible  role  which  the 
cards  on  this  subject  indicate? 

In  thirty-five  schools  the  answer  is  “Yes,” 
and  in  six  additional  schools  it  is  believed 
that  these  courses  should  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsible  role  under  certain  conditions. 
Only  three  or  four  schools  express  a  belief 
to  the  contrary. 

12.  It  has  been  urged  that  sex  education 
sh'^uld  not  he  limited  to  the  biological 
field.  What  is  your  opinion? 

In  thirty-nine  schools  it  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  sex  education  should  not 
be  limited  to  the  biological  field.  In  only 
one  school  is  a  contrary  belief  in  evidence. 

/ Do  you  believe  that  instruction  of  this 
kind  may  have  some  influence  in  training 
boys  and  girls  so  that  they,  when  attaining 
parenthood,  may  be  prepared  to  give 
suitable  guidance  in  sex  matters  to  their 
children? 

The  thirty-four  schools  discussing  this 
question  reply  in  the  affirmative,  one  other 
giving  a  qualified  answer. 

74.  What  to  your  mind  is  the  most  important 
reason  for  sex  education  in  the  high 
school? 

A  large  variety  of  replies  are  given  to  this 
question  by  the  few  schools  discussing  it. 
In  the  opinion  of  twenty-two,  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  student  seems  to  be  para¬ 
mount,  although  seven  believe  that  sex 
education  should  be  given  for  the  sake  of 
better  parenthood  and  the  improvement  of 
the  race.  Ten  consider  sex  education  a 
matter  of  citizenship  education. 

Another  question  included  in  the  report 
blank  was  as  follows: 

What  objections,  if  any,  were  raised  to  the 

suggestions  contained  in  the  exhibit? 

Of  the  383  schools  reporting,  301  answer 
this  question. 

In  233,  there  are  no  objections 

In  73  schools,  objections  are  raised  to  one  or 
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more  of  the  suggestions  or  proposals  in  the 
exhibit 

15  state  that  the  parents  object  to  work  in  the 
high  school  believing  that  the  home  is  the 
place  for  it 

15  state  that  the  teachers  are  too  inexperi¬ 
enced  to  attempt  the  work 

15  say  that  the  teachers  are  overcautious  or 
are  themselves  too  much  repressed  to  do 
the  work  effectively 

13  believe  it  impracticable  to  segregate  boys 
and  girls  for  purposes  of  sex  education 

There  are  13  other  objections  of  various 
kinds. 

The  following  question  was  then  asked: 

To  what  extent y  if  any,  is  sex  education  al¬ 
ready  a  part  of  your  school  program? 

Of  the  383  schools  reporting,  329  answer 
this  question.  Only  eighty-six  state  that 
sex  education  has  no  part  in  their  school 
program,  although  forty-eight  additional 
schools  report  that  it  has  only  an  incidental 
part,  and  in  eight  it  consists  in  holding  up 
before  the  students  ideals  of  proper  con¬ 
duct. 

In  twenty-two  schools  single  lectures  or 
series  of  lectures  appear  to  be  given  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  regular  curriculum,  and  in 
seventeen  schools  personal  conferences  are 


held  with  the  students. 

Various  established  courses 

are  utilized 

in  the  work  of  sex  education. 

as  follows: 

Biology . 

64  schools 

Physical  education  .... 

•  23 

Health  and  hygiene  .... 

.  18 

Physiology . 

.  14 

Home  economics . 

•  13 

Social  science . 

.  7 

“Social  hygiene” . 

2  “ 

Miscellaneous  . 

•  44 

In  some  schools,  of  course,  more  than  one 
type  of  Instruction  is  reported. 


The  replies  to  the  next  and  final  question 
are  probably  more  significant  than  the  an¬ 
swers  to  any  other  one  question.  It  was 
as  follows: 

Will  the  showing  of  the  exhibit  and  the  dis¬ 


cussion  which  followed  lead  to  further  develop¬ 
ments?  (a)  Study  of  the  Manual^  H’gh 

Schools  and  Sex  Education? - 

(h)  further  conferences  among  teachers? - 

(c)  summer  school  study? -  (d)  coopera¬ 
tion  with  parents? -  {e)  introduction  of 

some  sex  instruction  in  curriculum? - 

The  replies  to  this  question  indicate  that 
considerable  additional  work  is  planned  by 
the  schools  both  in  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  sex  education  and  in  regard 
to  the  actual  introduction  of  some  sex 
instruction  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  real¬ 
ized,  of  course,  that  following  a  conference 
in  , which  considerable  interest  has  been 
aroused,  the  principal  is  likely  to  record  in¬ 
tentions.  that  are  not  always  carried  out.- 
Even  though  their  statements  may  be 
discounted,  however,  on  this  account,  they 
indicate  apparently  that  the  conferences 
were  highly  successful.  A  report  of  the 
replies  follows: 

(a)  Representatives  of  205  high  schools 
state  that  the  conferences  will  lead  to  a  study 
of  the  manual,  High  Schools  and  Sex 
Education.  Only  twenty-six  reply  “No.’* 
In  addition,  forty-one  give  qualified  replies, 
such  as  that  they  “probably”  will  do  so  or 
“hope  to”  or  they  may  “possibly”  do  so. 

(b)  It  is  stated  by  210  schools  that  there 
will  be  further  conferences  among  teachers; 
twenty-two  assume  that  no  such  conferences 
will  be  held,  and  thirty-six  give  qualified 
answers. 

(c)  Teachers  from  eighty-six  high  schools, 
according  to  the  reports,  will  attend  summer 
school  and  study  subjects  which  will  fit 
them  for  work  in  sex  education.  In  forty- 
nine  schools  it  appears  that  no  teacher  will 
be  able  to  take  such  summer  school  work. 
A  large  number  appear  to  be  still  in  doubt 
regarding  the  matter,  seventy-seven  giving 
qualified  answers. 

(d)  The  reports  of  21 1  schools  indicate 
that  the  conferences  will  be  followed  by 
cooperative  work  with  parents;  ten  answer 
“no,”  and  twenty-nine  give  qualified  an¬ 
swers. 

(e)  Perhaps  the  next  question  measures 
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the  results  of  the  conferences  more  definitely 
than  any  other  one  question — will  the  show¬ 
ing  of  the  exhibit  and  the  discussion  which 
followed  lead  to  the  introduction  of  some  sex 
education  in  the  curriculum? 


1 8  say  that  sex  instruction  will  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  present 

35  reply  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  sex  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  given,  and 
20  do  not  know 


Although  the  answers,  made  soon  after 
the  conference,  should  perhaps  be  dis¬ 
counted  for  reasons  suggested  above,  they 
nevertheless  indicate  definite  and  encourag¬ 
ing  results: 

93  schools  report  “Yes”  without  qualification 
lo  schools  say  that  they  will  introduce  sex 
education  to  a  slight  extent 
22  say  that  they  probably  will  do  so 
5  will  olfer  single  lectures  or  series  of  lectures 
2  will  give  sex  education  more  attention  than 
formerly 

13  which  appear  to  have  been  giving  sex 
education  at  the  time  of  the  report,  state 
that  no  additional  instruction  will  be  offered 
36  reply  “No”  without  qualification 


Under  the  head  of  remarks,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  and  favorable  comments 
are  offered.  They  are  omitted  here  for 
lack  of  space. 

“Under  what  conditions  may  sex  educa¬ 
tion  be  safely  developed  in  the  high  school?” 
is  a  question  which  an  increasingly  large 
proportion  of  high  school  teachers  are 
earnestly  considering.  The  reports  and  the 
comments  submitted  indicate  that  the  ex¬ 
hibit  answers  this  question  satisfactorily, 
and  that  the  conferences  held  with  the  aid 
of  the  exhibit  helped  a  large  number  of 
teachers  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problem. 


Sing  them  upon  the  sunny  hills. 

When  days  are  long  and  bright. 

And  the  blue  gleam  of  shining  rills 
Is  loveliest  to  thy  sight; 

Sing  them  along  the  misty  moor. 

Where  ancient  hunters  roved. 

And  sw^ell  them  through  the  torrent’s  roar, — 

The  songs  our  fathers  loved. 

Teach  them  your  children  round  the  hearth. 

When  evening  fires  burn  clear. 

And  in  the  fields  of  harvest  mirth. 

And  on  the  hills  of  deer. 

So  shall  each  long-forgotten  word. 

When  far  those  loved  ones  roam. 

Call  back  the  hearts  that  once  it  stirred. 

To  childhood’s  holy  home. 

— Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans 
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DOUDNA’S  Ten  Myths. — Since  the 
Indianapolis  Convention  met  I  have 
seen  in  half  a  dozen  papers  Edgar 
Doudna’s  “Ten  Myths  that  Hamper  Educa¬ 
tion.”  They  were  so  well  put  that  the 
associated  press  sent  them  everywhere;  they 
are  too  good  to  be  lost  in  the  ephemeral  pages 
of  newspapers.  Doudna  is  the  editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.  His  thesis 
was  the  need  of  publicity  for  school  support. 
He  said: 

The  school  has  a  real  duty  to  inform  the  public 
through  all  avenues  of  publicity  that  are  avail¬ 
able.  Its  own  publications,  its  expositions, 
exhibits,  reports,  meetings,  organizations,  are 
now  generally  well  handled,  but  the  problem  of 
getting  them  attended  is  another  matter. 

There  is,  however,  a  series  of  criticisms  which 
have  been  made  so  often  and  so  regularly  that 
they  have  almost  entered  into  our  store  of  axioms. 
They  are  repeated  in  many  forms,  but  they 
tend  constantly  to  reappear  and  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm,  especially  in  the 
period  of  reaction  from  the  high  tide  of  idealism 
developed  in  the  war  period.  A  school  system 
which  through  the  English  classes  would  set  in 
motion  the  facts  to  counteract  these  myths  will 
do  itself  and  the  cause  of  education  a  great 
service.  I  suggest  that  a  counter-reformation 
against  the  staple  criticisms  or  myths  would  be 
splendid  English  projects  for  citizenship. 

Here  are  the  ten  that  one  meets  most  often: 
“Schools  cost  more  than  we  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them.” 

“Education  is  controlled  by  ‘big  business.**’ 
‘The  modern  school  neglects  the  fundamentals 
and  over-emphaslzes  the  accessory  subjects.** 
‘The  machinery  of  the  school  is  too  complex, 
too  highly  standardized,  too  lacking  in  inspira¬ 
tion.” 

“The  public  school  is  Godless.  It  stresses 
the  intellect  only.” 

“Modern  education  is  without  discipline.  It 
has  developed  a  very  wicked  generation.” 

“Great  men  have  succeeded  without  an  educa¬ 
tion.  Education  hinders  initiative.” 

“Universal  education  will  turn  people  away 
from  work.” 


“Farm  children,  with  inferior  educational  op¬ 
portunity,  have  best  chance  to  succeed.” 

“Teachers  are  impractical,  visionary,  radical, 
and  uninspiring.” 

THE  PRINCIPAL  MATURING.— An 
outstanding  contribution  to  professional 
advancement  was  made  by  Lawrence  S. 
Chase,  Principal  of  the  Glenfield  School, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  at  the  Indianapolis 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  “Mere  experience  as  a  teacher,”  said 
he,  “will  no  longer  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  managing  a  school.  Principals  must 
become  experts  in  education.  They  must 
help  set  the  standards.  If  it  is  left  to  the 
superintendent  the  plan  of  school  work 
loses  the  vital  day-by-day  touch  with 
actuality  necessary  to  make  its  service  of 
full  value.  Education  is  not  a  local  con¬ 
cern.  The  products  of  the  school  do  not 
stay  put.  They  move  from  town  to  town. 
Education  is  recognized  as  a  function  larger 
than  that  of  a  municipality  or  of  a  county. 
The  next  larger  convenient  unit  is  the  state. 
More  and  more  is  education  as  a  state  func¬ 
tion  being  recognized.  There  should  be 
more  principals’  organizations  state-wide  in 
their  memberships.  New  York  has  long 
had  such  a  plan.  New  Jersey  has  the  most 
complete  service  of  this  kind.  But  only 
eight  states  have  any  kind  of  principals’ 
associations.  The  greatest  avenue  of  im¬ 
proving  public  education  lies  through  im¬ 
proving  the  principals.  The  teacher’s  service 
is  still  too  brief  to  make  the  education  of 
children  continuously  well  planned.  The 
principal’s  tenure  is  much  longer.  The  need 
of  planning  the  work  of  young  teachers  and 
of  holding  them  to  their  part  in  the  unwaste¬ 
ful  education  of  children  makes  imperative 
the  presence  of  a  school  manager  who  has  a 
consistent  program  and  who  knows  how  to 
direct  various  workers  toward  a  finished 
product.  Such  a  person  needs  at  least  a 
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year  of  training  in  a  professional  school. 
The  immediate  duty  of  principals  is  to  get 
their  service  to  a  professional  standard. 
The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  organize  as  the 
doctors  do.  We  need  professional  organiza¬ 
tions.  There  is  a  National  Association  of 
Elementary  Principals.  There  should  be 
more  intimate  organizations,  one  for  each 
state.”  Dr.  J.  Cayce  Morrison  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  School  Administration,  Chio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Chio,  gave 
an  address  to  the  same  effect:  “Substantial 
improvement  of  principals  of  elementary 
schools  is  imperative.  The  principalship 
must  take  on  the  discharge  of  real  profes¬ 
sional  leadership.”  Dr.  Morrison  has 
studied  the  work  of  principals  in  Ohio.  It 
averages  too  low.  “The  public  is  justified 
in  demanding  better  preparation  for  this 
office.” 

A  story  is  going  the  rounds  derogatory  to 
the  kind  of  principal  tolerated  in  one  large 
city.  A  convention  was  in  progress.  Four 
visiting  schoolmen  were  being  shown  about 
town  by  a  citizen  who  owned  a  car.  The 
route  ran  past  an  imposing  school.  “Let’s 
go  in  and  sample  some  teaching,”  said  one 
of  the  guests.  They  found  the  principal 
comfortably  seated  in  a  cozy  office.  “We’re 
visitors  from  other  cities,”  said  one  of  the 
strangers.  “Could  you  let  us  see  some  of 
your  best  teaching?”  Without  apology 
but  as  if  announcing  an  ordinary  fact,  the 
principal  answered,  “I  couldn’t  tell  you 
where  the  best  teaching  is.  I  haven’t  been 
in  a  classroom  in  half  a  dozen  years.”  For 
the  name  of  the  city  write  E.  C.  Flartwell, 
Buffialo. 

Academic  freedom  combined  with  lazi¬ 
ness,  both  increasing  the  higher  up  you  go 
in  the  scholastic  system,  may  be  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  ignorance  of  heads  of  educational 
institutions  regarding  what  is  going  on  in 
their  plants.  It  is  not  uncommon  among 
universities  to  find  no  inspection  of  teaching 
at  all.  Only  as  graduates  come  back  as 
alumni  and  tell  heads  of  departments  of  the 
piffling  effiorts  of  some  instructors  does  the 
management  get  a  basis  for  dismissing  in¬ 
competent  teachers.  Meanwhile  irreparable 


damage,  paid  for  by  the  people’s  money, 
has  been  done  to  hundreds  of  young  minds. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  high-school 
teachers  make  the  statement  that  no  one 
connected  with  the  institution  ever  heard 
them  teach.  Steps  to  insure  better  teaching 
service  by  inspection,  appraisal,  correction 
and  direction  are  often  attacked  by  teachers 
as  “factoryizing”  education.  Inasmuch  as 
quality  of  output  locms  large  in  factory 
management  and  as  quality  of  output  is  the 
main  justification  for  maintaining  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution,  why  not  deliberately 
advertise  that  this  particular  of  factory 
management  is  to  be  welcomed  .**  Uniformity 
of  product  we  cannot  have;  monotony  of 
repeated  operations  is  in  no  danger  of  over¬ 
whelming  us,  but  planning  the  output,  out¬ 
lining  the  processes,  eliminating  the  waste, 
overseeing  the  workers,  satisfying  the  custo¬ 
mers,  are  factory  virtues  needful  in  school 
management. 

I  know  of  two  schools  a  short  walk  apart. 
The  supply  of  pupils  and  teachers  is  about 
the  same  in  one  as  in  the  other.  One  school 
is  almost  as  dead  as  a  cemetery;  the  other  is 
throbbing  w^ith  life  and  activity.  In  the 
high  school  to  which  both  schools  contribute 
the  teachers  can  tell  in  a  week  which  children 
came  from  the  first  school  and  which  from 
the  second.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  differ¬ 
ence?  In  one  is  a  live  principal;  in  the  other 
a  lazy  gentleman  who  was  due  to  step  into 
the  hearse  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Chase  and 
Dr.  Morrison  are  putting  the  emphasis  in 
the  right  place.  Education  is  a  business. 
Business  principles  are  requisite.  Nothing 
is  more  essential  to  the  success  of  your 
plant  than  to  put  it  under  a  competent 
manager  and  to  keep  him  competent. 

CLASSROOM  INCOMFETENCY.— 
But  the  inability  of  management  to  make  a 
profitable  output  if  the  workers  he  manages 
are  incompetent  was  emphasized  at  the  same 
convention  by  Miss  Cornelia  Adair  of 
Richmond,  Virginia.  “To  get  and  to  hold 
competent  teachers  is  the  still  unsolved 
problem  of  American  education.  Too  great 
a  turnover,  too  much  unrest,  is  the  situation 
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which  continues  to  debilitate  the  teaching 
force.”  Miss  Adair’s  solution  is  encourage¬ 
ment  of  teachers  to  participate  formally 
or  informally  in  building  up  what  she  calls 
the  six  essentials:  good  leadership,  good  will, 
good  wages,  good  buildings,  good  supplies, 
good  teaching. 

Miss  Mary  McSkimmon’s  proposals  for 
better  teaching  advocated  a  wider  participa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  in  revising  the  curriculum. 
“Cooperation  is  the  oxygen  of  school  life.” 
*‘W  here  cooperation  is  the  custom  there  is  no 
opposition  to  supervision.  The  keenest 
minds  feel  the  need  of  fortifying  effort  by 
help  from  every  source.” 

DO  MORE  THAN  WAVE  THE  FLAG. 
— Robert  Cuddihy,  of  the  Literary  Digest^ 
asked  156  school  superintendents,  scattered 
through  all  the  states,  how  they  felt  about 
maintaining  changes  in  school  procedure 
brought  about  by  the  great  war.  Of  the  148 
who  answered,  144  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  habit  of  doing  something  for  the  com¬ 
munity  outside  the  school  might  be  con¬ 
tinued,  recognized,  and  fostered  as  “regular 
school  work.”  In  the  June,  1925,  number 
of  the  Educational  Review,  we  gave  some 
general  facts  of  the  work  of  Superintendent 
Charles  Prior  of  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts, 
schools.  The  number  of  inquiries  for  more 
details  justifies  calling  further  attention  to 
the  Fairhaven  scheme.  The  Young  Citizens’ 
Improvement  Association  has  a  list  of 
projects  belonging  to  public  service.  The 
summary  is  intended  to  provoke  other  con¬ 
tributions  and  is  added  to  as  the  youngsters 
find  Fairhaven  needs.  In  some  of  the 
schools  of  that  city  the  mechanical  side  of  the 
management,  other  than  ordinary  janitorial 
service,  has  been  almost  completely  assumed 
by  the  junior  citizens.  “Town  meetings” 
of  the  pupils  are  held  once  a  week.  They 
are  parliamentary.  Committees  on  health, 
sanitation,  thrift,  sunshine,  and  outside 
service  make  reports.  Debates,  as  pro¬ 
vokers  of  thought  and  action,  are  en¬ 
couraged.  Elections,  as  outside  of  school, 
are  conducted.  Political  matters  before 
the  country  are  discussed.  “Do  more  than 


wave  the  flag”  is  the  slogan.  Prior’s  list  is 
striking,  more  so  when  you  realize  that  some 
boy  or  girl  has  performed  one  or  more  of 
every  one  of  the  services  enumerated.  If 
every  principal  of  every  public  school  in 
America  would  follow  Prior’s  example,  if 
every  teacher  would  pledge  himself  to  see 
that,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  he  could  re¬ 
port  that  every  child  entrusted  to  him  had, 
with  serviceable  intent,  performed  one  or 
more  personal  obligations  to  the  town  which 
is  paying  for  his  schooling,  an  immense 
amount  of  the  current  protests  against  the 
cost  of  public  education  would  receive  an 
antidote.  Why  don’t  you  try  it?  Why 
don’t  you  print  a  list  of  the  needs  of  your 
town  that  are  within  the  powers  of  your 
children  to  satisfy?  Why  don’t  you  send  it 
to  the  principals  of  your  system?  Why 
don’t  you  institute  a  weekly  check-up  of 
community  service  done  and  print  the  results 
in  your  local  newspapers?  Do  you  want  to 
get  the  tendrils  of  public  support  around 
your  schools?  Get  the  schools  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  public  for  the  public’s  sake. 
Why  not  write  about  it  for  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  furnishing  some  footprints 
which  a  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
wearied  by  the  perpetual  blasts  of  selfish¬ 
ness  that  whiffle  through  schools,  seeing, 
may  take  heart  again?  Here  are  Prior’s 
footprints: 

Clearing  snow  from  roads. 

Clearing  out  gutters  for  draining  where  Street 
Department  does  not  do  it. 

Clearing  tree  limbs  from  roads  after  storms. 
Clearing  rubbish  from  roads. 

Clearing  autumn  leaves  from  roads. 

Filling  wash-outs  in  roads. 

Taking  care  of  lawns. 

Helping  clear  up  rubbish  from  church  grounds. 
Clearing  up  empty  lots. 

Cutting  down  brush  in  vacant  lots. 

Providing  bird  houses. 

Scattering  food  for  birds. 

Destroying  moths  and  caterpillar  nests. 
Removing  rotten  limbs  from  trees. 

Fighting  brush  and  forest  fires. 

Caring  for  and  planting  trees. 

Being  responsible  for  milk  distribution  in  the 
schools. 
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Making  posters  for  advertisement  of  entertain¬ 
ments  given  by  civic  organizations. 

Caring  for  neglected  lots  and  cemeteries. 

Selling  Red  Cross  stamps. 

Killing  rats. 

Helping  at  the  Library. 

Making  Christmas  wreaths  for  distribution. 
Taking  the  tree  census. 

Getting  members  for  the  Senior  Improvement 
Association. 

Selling  tickets  for  civic  purposes. 

Teaching  foreigners  to  read  and  write. 

Guarding  public  lots  to  keep  pupils  oflF  the  grass. 
Making  scrap  books  for  convalescents  at  the 
hospitals  and  for  sick  and  old  people. 

Sweeping  walks  around  the  school. 

Working  for  poor  and  elderly  people. 

Filling  marble  holes. 

Standing  up  overturned  ash  barrels. 

Directing  strangers  in  the  town. 

Reading  to  the  sick. 

Carrying  coal  and  wood  for  people  who  need  the 
help. 

Disposing  of  ashes  and  garbage. 

Dressing  dolls  for  children  at  hospitals. 

Carrying  bundles  for  elderly  people  or  any  over¬ 
burdened  with  them. 

Covering  sidewalks  with  sand  when  icy. 

Helping  elderly  people  to  cross  the  street. 
Collecting  clothes,  food  or  money  for  poor  people. 

Especially  during  the  holiday  season: 

Saving  and  distributing  good  magazines  and 
books  for  people  who  would  enjoy  them. 
Planting  of  flowers  in  unsightly  places. 

Protecting  young  trees. 

Replacing  stones  in  walls. 

Notifying  Board  of  Health  of  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tions. 

Preventing  marring  of  buildings,  setting  fires,  and 
ringing  in  false  fire  alarms. 

Doing  any  necessary  work  for  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  hire. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  civic  activities. 
The  aim  in  doing  is  not  merely  the  privilege  of 
earning  the  awards  but  of  cultivating  the  habit 
of  unselfish  work.  The  awards  are  merely  the 
emblems  of  effort  to  be  public-spirited. 

Schoolroom  work. 

Monitor  service. 

(a)  Coach  monitors. 

(b)  Traffic  monitors. 

(c)  Patrol  monitors. 
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(d)  Monitors  for  rooms  to  see  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  does  not  get  above  normal. 

(e)  Monitors  for  girls’  locker  rooms. 

(f)  Helping  the  teachers  with  the  care  of  dinner 
and  noon  pupils. 

Caring  for  supply  rooms. 

Acting  as  ushers. 

Taking  charge  of  school  bells. 

Inspecting  desks. 

Caring  for  boards  and  erasers. 

Sharpening  pencils. 

Caring  for  the  windows  in  the  schoolroom. 
Caring  for  the  plants  in  the  schoolroom. 

Acting  as  captain,  lieutenant,  or  sergeant  on  the 
playground. 

Sweeping  floors  when  the  janitor  is  not  supposed 
to  sweep. 

Distributing  school  supplies. 

Selling  tickets  for  school  entertainments. 
Typewriting  examination  papers. 

Arranging  vocabulary  cards. 

Collecting  and  arranging  material  for  bulletin 
board. 

Drilling  pupils  in  French  who  are  deficient  in 
vocabulary,  verb  forms,  or  pronunciation. 
Preparation  of  special  talks  to  be  given  before 
the  class. 

Cataloging  school  library  books. 

Serving  as  librarian. 

Filling  stock  bottles  weekly  in  chemistry  labora¬ 
tory. 

Making  Indexes  for  cabinets,  closets,  etc. 

Making  large  diagrams  for  science  department. 
Collecting  specimens  for  science  department. 
Taking  care  of  tennis  courts. 

Rolling  the  track  and  baseball  diamond. 

Care  of  teachers’  room,  washing  and  ironing  cur¬ 
tains,  etc. 

Repairing  equipment  in  manual  training  room. 
Coaching  pupils  at  the  suggestion  of  teachers. 
Writing  dictation  on  the  board  for  teachers  after 
school. 

Showing  visitors  around  the  building. 

Mending  school  books. 

Polishing  desks,  victrola,  piano,  etc. 

LOOKING  THE  PART.— Do  you 
remember  Richard  Henry  Dana’s  sprightly 
chapter  in  Two  Years  Before  ihe  Masty 
describing  the  famous  ship  that  came  into 
San  Diego  harbor?  It  took  him  off  the 
dirty,  ill-kept  Pilgrim  and  gave  him  the 
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enheartening  experience  of  working  where 
everything  was  “ship  shape  and  Bristol 
fashion.”  “Her  decks  were  white  as  snow 
from  the  constant  use  of  holystones.  There 
was  no  rust,  no  dirt,  no  rigging  hanging 
slack,  no  fag  ends  of  ropes.”  “The  crew 
was  very  neat,”  says  Dana,  “and  had  some 
regulations  of  their  own.”  “The  crew  said 
she  was  a  fine  sea  boat  and  tight  as  a  drum.” 
Here  and  there  the  young  sailor  frequently 
remarks  the  superior  work  of  the  men  on 
this  ship.  “There  was  good  will.” 

I  do  not  recall  much  emphasis  in  educa¬ 
tional  literature  upon  the  looks  of  the  plant 
and  the  looks  of  us  workers  in  it.  Every 
other  business  that  has  to  exert  an  uplifting 
influence  on  people  makes  much  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  the  workers.  The  big 
merchants  pay  minute  attention  to  the 
looks  of  the  salesmen.  So  in  a  restaurant,  a 
hospital,  and  in  a  concert  company.  It 
pays.  I  wonder  whether  if  we  should  spruce 
up  all  of  our  educators  it  would  bring  higher 
salaries.  Better  teaching  can  be  secured 
for  better  pay.  Better  pay  is  obtainable 
by  better-looking  people.  The  uncompli¬ 
mentary  citizen  sometimes  tells  us  that  we 
do  not  look  to  be  worth  more  than  we  are 
getting.  Why  do  the  military  and  naval 
gentlemen  insist  so  minutely  upon  perfect 
uniforms?  They  stand  you  up  in  a  row, 
they  look  at  every  strap  and  button.  They 
say  in  their  books:  “It  strengthens  morale 
and  competency.”  Miss  Florence  Marshall, 
in  charge  of  the  high  school  in  New  York 
most  visited  by  school  people  from  out  of 
the  city,  has  for  two  years  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  uniform  for  herself  and  staff. 
There  is  a  picture  of  the  school  coat  at  the 
beginning  of  this  number  of  the  Review. 
It  is  of  pongee  cloth,  lavender  shade.  It  is 
the  result  of  suggestions  by  teachers.  The 
uniforms  of  seven  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  are 
shown  in  the  picture  following  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Smock.  There  is  no  objection  in 
Scranton.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  art 
students  in  “The  League,”  New  York,  con¬ 
tinue  while  in  school  to  dress  in  uniform. 
When  the  Washington  Irving  High  School 


girls  paraded  Fifth  Avenue  on  public-school 
day,  the  women  teachers  marched  with  them 
all  wearing  the  school  uniform.  Our  reac¬ 
tion  to  a  proposal  that  in  school  we  shall 
wear  uniform  is  not  generally  favorable. 
Why.?  If  such  pride  in  one’s  business  as  is 
professed  by  the  nurses  and  firemen  may 
properly  show  itself  in  our  dress,  if  our 
“morale  and  competency”  can  be  improved 
by  an  attractive  pattern  of  a  working  suit, 
no  doubt  this  New  York  custom  will  be 
adopted  elsewhere.  We  may  yet  all  be 
singing  with  the  Colonel  in  Pafiencey  I 
said  as  I  looked  in  the  glass: 

“When  I  first  put  this  uniform  on: 

It’s  one  to  a  million 

That  any  civilian 

My  figure  and  form  will  surpass. 

Gold  lace  has  a  charm  for  the  fair 
And  I’ve  plenty  of  that  and  to  spare 
A  fact  that  I  counted  upon 
When  I  first  put  this  uniform  on!” 

BOYS,  TOO. — Whether  or  not  our  proper 
pride  in  our  profession  needs  stimulation  by 
this  means,  our  pride  in  the  looks  of  our 
classes  is  generally  commended  whenever  the 
neat  and  natty  effect  shown  in  our  last  pic¬ 
ture  in  this  number  of  the  Review  is  con¬ 
sidered.  In  the  two  public  schools  of 
Principal  Oswald  Schlockow  which  I  visited 
in  Brooklyn  the  boys  were  uniformed. 
There  was  nothing  extravagant  in  the  cos¬ 
tumes.  The  children  could  wear  them 
anywhere  without  being  conspicuous.  By 
cooperative  buying  the  school  reduced 
expenses  of  the  family.  I  asked  the  progres¬ 
sive  principal  for  a  statement.  He  sends 
me  these  notes  written  by  one  of  the  teach- 

“For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.” 
Teachers  and  supervisors  often  play  the  part  of 
Polonius,  in  giving  advice  as  to  Personal  Appear¬ 
ance.  In  every  classroom,  the  Five-Minute- 
Morning-Inspection  begins  the  school  day. 
After  giving  a  rapid  survey,  the  teacher  has  been 
known  to  substitute  a  paper  tie  where  a  genuine 
one  failed  to  appear  with  the  customary  white 
waist.  Then  shoes  are  inspected.  One  ingeni¬ 
ous  teacher,  realizing  the  power  of  suggestion, 


ers. 
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put  this  sign  on  his  door:  “All  who  enter  here, 
have  shining  shoes.”  Hair,  skin,  teeth,  and 
nails  are  then  examined.  It  takes  tact  and  sym¬ 
pathy  to  bring  about  worth-while  results;  hu¬ 
miliation  in  public  naturally  antagonizes.  Our 
dental  clinic  cares  for  the  pupils’  teeth. 

A  certain  teacher  tells  her  class  drastic  stories  of 
a  boy,  well-dressed,  applying  for  a  position;  and 
of  his  rejection  because  dirty  nails  proclaimed  his 
lack  of  refinement.  Or  of  a  lady  whose  beauty 
was  evidently  sealskin  deep;  for  the  lustre  of  furs 
and  jewels  was  counteracted  by  filthy  hands. 
The  Junior  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  H.  A.  have 
taught  boys  the  value  of  bathing.  The  modem 
steam-heated  apartment  is  such  that  coal  need 
not  be  stored  in  the  unused  bathtub  as  hereto¬ 
fore. 


So  much  for  inspection;  moreover,  supervisors 
refuse  to  admit  pupils  of  unkempt  appearance  to 
the  school  auditorium.  This  is  looked  upon  as  a 
marked  deprivation  by  fellow  pupils. 

Teachers  of  the  little  folk  offer  the  over-worked 
star,  prizes,  and  treats,  for  refinement  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Teachers  of  older  pupils  form 

They  use  posters  and  appropriate  sayings,  such 
as: 

1.  Down  with  our  enemies,  Dirt  and  Disease. 

2.  An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away. 

3.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

In  other  words,  we  strive  by  habit-formation  to 
help  every  child  have  a  clean  mind  in  a  clean 
body. 


Clean 
lubs. 


He  was  one  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward,  never  doubted 
clouds  would  break,  nor  dreamed  though  right  were  worsted  wrong  would  triumph. 

Robert  Browning 


Courage  is  our  independent  spark  from  heaven’s  bright  throne  by  which  the  soul 
stands  raised,  triumphant,  high. 

Farquhar’s  Dedication  to  Lord  Carmarthen 


Oh  friends,  be  men,  and  let  your  hearts  be  strong 
And  let  no  warrior  in  the  heat  of  fight, 

Do  what  may  do  him  shame  in  others’  eyes. 

Homer,  The  Iliad 
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Washington  Next. — ^The  fifty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Education  Association 
is  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  February 
21-25,  1926.  The  selection  was  made  after 
extensive  investigation  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  convention  facilities  in  a  dozen 
or  more  cities.  General  sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  main  assembly  hall  of  the 
Washington  Auditorium.  This  beautiful 
new  building,  which  was  completed  within 
the  last  few  months,  has  a  seating  capacity 
for  six  thousand  persons.  Its  equipment 
includes  an  unusually  fine  pipe  organ.  It  is 
located  at  19th  and  E  Streets,  near  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Twelve  com¬ 
mittee,  conference,  and  assembly  rooms, 
with  seating  capacity  ranging  from  25  to 
400  persons  each,  are  situated  on  the  upper 
floors  of  the  Auditorium.  The  exhibit  hall, 
with  twenty-eight  thousand  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  is  located  below  the  main  as¬ 
sembly  hall  and  is  fully  equipped  for  high- 
class  educational  exhibits. 

The  rate  sheet  of  the  Washington  Hotel 
Men’s  Association  contains  the  names  of 
twenty-six  hotels,  which  list  a  total  of  7,515 
sleeping  rooms.  Rates  quoted  for  single 
rooms  in  these  hotels  range  from  $2.50  per 
day  in  some  of  the  smaller  houses,  up  to 
$10.00  a  day  for  a  fine  room  in  the  most 
sumptuous  hotel.  On  account  of  the  large 
numbers  in  attendance  at  the  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  single  hotel 
to  serve  as  headquarters.  The  Department 
ofSuperintendence  taxes  all  the  hotel  facilities 
of  an  entertaining  city.  In  Washington, 
headquarters,  registration,  post  office,  and 
other  convention  activities  will  be  located 
in  the  Auditorium. 


Superintendents  of  Schools  who  have 
never  visited  the  Nation’s  capital  will  find 
many  reasons  to  prompt  their  attendance 
next  February.  Congress  will  be  in  session. 
The  Supreme  Court  and  the  great  govern¬ 
ment  departments  will  be  at  the  height  of 
their  activities.  Visitors  will  find  much 
of  interest  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
New  National  Museum,  the  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery,  the  Pan  American  Union,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Government. 
Printing  Office,  the  Navy  Yard,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  Arlington,  and  Mt.  Vernon. 

The  first  duty  of  one  who  expects  to  attend 
the  convention  is  to  secure  a  sleeping  room 
reservation.  It  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  members  to  attend  to  this  matter  at 
once.  The  Washington  hotels  are  numerous 
and  commodious,  and  the  managers  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  they  can  care  for  all  who  apply. 
Past  experience  warns,  however,  that  a  res¬ 
ervation  confirmed  is  the  surest  guarantee 
of  a  satisfactory  convention  stay. 

After  Eighteen  Years. — It  was  in  1908  that 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  last  met 
in  Washington.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
secretary’s  minutes  record  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Department  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day,  when  the  President  received 
the  members  of  the  Department  and  a  few 
invited  guests,  numbering  in  all  about  1,500, 
in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  In 
the  course  of  his  address.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  said,  “We  have  all  of  us  often  heard 
some  good  but  unwise  woman  say,  ‘I  have 
worked  hard;  my  daughter  shan’t  work’; 
the  poor  woman  not  realizing  that  great. 
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though  the  curse  of  mere  drudgery,  of  over¬ 
work,  is,  it  is  not  so  great  as  the  curse  of 
vapid  idleness;  and  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  w^hether  the  idleness  is  that  of  the 
hobo  at  one  end  of  the  scale  or  the  gilded 
youth  at  the  other.  I  want  to  see  a  train¬ 
ing  that  will  make  every  boy,  every  girl, 
leaving  the  public  schools,  leaving  the 
schools  of  the  nation,  feel  impelled  so  to 
carry  himself  or  herself  that  the  net  result, 
w'hen  his  or  her  life  has  been  lived,  shall  be 
an  addition  to  the  sum  total  of  decent  living 
and  achievement  for  the  nation;  and  have 
them  understand  that  they  are  never  going 
to  amount  to  much  in  the  big  things  if  they 
don’t  first  amount  to  something  in  the  little 
things.” 

Joseph  G.  Cannon,  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  timer  Ulsw^orth 
Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  delivered  addresses  of  welcome. 
Other  speakers  were,  C.  N.  Kendall,  L.  D. 
Harvey,  H.  H.  Seerley,  Henry  Snyder,  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  L.  H.  Jones, 
W.  M.  Davidson,  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Andrew 
S.  Draper,  F.  G.  Blair,  W.  W.  Stetson  and 
Ben  Elewett.  The  president  of  the  De¬ 
partment  was  Frank  B.  Cooper,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Seattle,  Washington, 
and  the  secretary,  George  B.  Cook,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Oklahoma  City  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  but  a  resolution  adopted  just 
before  adjournment  authorized  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  Department  to 
ascertain  whether  the  hotel  accommodations 
at  Oklahoma  City  were  adequate.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  doubt  which  prompted  the  resolu¬ 
tion  w'as  well  founded,  for  the  record  shows 
that  the  meeting  a  year  later  was  held  in 
Chicago. 

Plans  Under  Way.  —  Superintendent 
Frank  W.  Ballou  entertained  the  presidents 
of  the  fourteen  allied  departments  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  on  June  28th,  at  dinner  in  the 
Hotel  Lincoln,  Indianapolis.  The  guests 
present  were:  J.  M.  Gwinn,  San  Francisco, 
California,  representing  the  National  Coun¬ 


cil  of  Education;  Henry  Harap,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  City  Training  School  Section;  Alice 
Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Council  of  Kin¬ 
dergarten  TrainingTeachers  and  Supervisors; 
Harry  E.  Wood,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  De¬ 
partment  of  Vocational  Education;  Thomas 
Lloyd  Jones,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Associa¬ 
tion  of  High  School  Inspectors  and  Super¬ 
visors;  Agnes  E.  Wells,  Bloomington,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Department  of  Deans  of  Women;  Lucy 
Gage,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Primary  Education;  B.  R.  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Educational  Research 
Association;  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Fink,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals;  H.  L.  Smith, 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  National  Society  of 
College  Teachers  of  Education,  Macy  Camp¬ 
bell,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  Department  of 
Rural  Education;  E.  C.  Broome,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Curriculum;  E.  U.  GraflF, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana;  Joy  E.  Morgan  and  S.  D.  Shank- 
land,  of  the  Headquarters  Staff,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

A  tentative  outline  of  the  program  for  the 
general  sessions  at  Washington  was  distrib¬ 
uted  and  guests  were  invited  to  offer  criti¬ 
cisms  and  suggestions.  President  Ballou 
announced  that  he  had  under  consideration 
as  the  general  topic  of  the  Convention, 
“Reorganization  of  our  Administrative 
Units.”  The  opening  vesper  service  is  to 
be  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  21st, 
at  4  o’clock.  General  sessions  of  the  De¬ 
partment  will  be  held  Monday  morning, 
Monday  evening,  Wednesday  morning, 
Thursday  morning,  and  Thursday  evening  of 
convention  week.  The  annual  business 
meeting  and  executive  session  of  the  De¬ 
partment  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday  morning. 
It  is  planned  to  hold  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  P^du- 
catlon  on  Tuesday  evening.  Wednesday 
evening  will,  as  usual,  be  reserved  for  college 
dinners.  Group  meetings  for  the  discussion 
of  special  topics  and  meetings  of  allied 
organizations  are  scheduled  for  the  after¬ 
noons  during  the  week. 
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The  Executive  Committee  Meets. — The  an¬ 
nual  business  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Department  was  held  in  the 
Statler  Hotel,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Saturday, 
April  25,  1925.  Members  present  were: 
Frank  W.  Ballou,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Presi¬ 
dent;  E.  E.  Lewds,  Flint,  Michigan,  Second 
Vice-President;  Melvin  G.  Clark,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa;  Frank  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca, 
New  York;  C.  B.  Glenn,  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama;  and  N.  R.  Crozier,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Others  present  were  Superintendent  Frank 
Cody,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Superintendent 
Robinson  G.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Chio;  and  the 
Executive  Secretary,  S.  D.  Shankland.  An 
important  engagement  elsewhere  prevented 
the  attendance  of  the  first  Vice-President, 
William  McAndrew. 

Numerous  invitations  from  cities  desiring 
to  entertain  the  1926  Convention  were  pre¬ 
sented,  but  official  decision  was  postponed  to 
allow  further  investigation  of  hotel  and 
meeting  hall  facilities  in  those  cities  selected 
for  serious  consideration. 

Applications  from  several  educational  or¬ 
ganizations  for  recognition  as  allied  groups 
were  considered.  A  prolonged  discussion 
resulted  in  a  motion  authorizing  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  to  advise  officers  of  all  such 
organizations  that  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  regrets  its  inability  to  secure  the 
necessary  hotel  and  other  accommodations 
for  additional  groups.  It  was  further  de¬ 
cided  to  negotiate  with  the  officers  of  the 
14  groups  already  having  an  allied  relation¬ 
ship  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  number  of 
other  meetings,  and  if  possible,  arranging 
with  one  or  more  of  them  for  holding  their 
conventions  at  some  other  time  and  place. 
Allied  organizations  were  requested  to  re¬ 
frain  from  scheduling  any  meetings  at  such 
time  as  to  conflict  with  general  sessions  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence. 

Superintendent  Frank  Cody  entertained 
the  Committee  and  other  guests  at  luncheon, 
and  saw  to  it  that  every  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  was  afforded  the  visitors  during 
their  stay  in  Detroit. 

The  Finances. — The  budget  for  the  cur- 
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rent  year  adopted  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Detroit,  authorized  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $20,300,  of  which  $4,700  is  for  con¬ 
vention  expenses,  $3,820  for  printing  the 
Third  Yearbook,  $6,500  for  salary  of  the 
executive  secretary,  $2,400  for  Cfficial  Re¬ 
port,  Research  Bulletins,  and  other  print¬ 
ing,  and  the  remainder  for  numerous  items 
such  as  clerical  assistance,  travel,  postage, 
and  supplies. 

Membership  receipts  for  1925  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  $12,300,  commercial  exhibits 
$8,000,  sale  of  yearbooks,  $2,000,  Research 
Service,  $1,000,  and  miscellaneous  $200, 
thus  making  the  total  estimated  income 
$23,500. 

The  Membership  Grows. — Active  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
is  limited  by  the  constitution  to  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  with  their  assistants, 
officers  of  teacher  training  institutions,  and 
professors  of  educational  administration. 
The  number  of  persons  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship  is  not  large.  There  has  been  a  steady 
growth  in  membership  since  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan  was  adopted  four  years  ago.  The 
number  of  paid  members  in  1922  was  1,263; 
in  1923,  1,650;  in  1924,  2,136;  and  in  1925, 
2,460. 

Superintendents  of  Schools  at  the  Summer 
Meeting. — A  gratifying  increase  was  notice¬ 
able  in  the  number  of  school  administrators 
in  attendance  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  The  association  has  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  members,  representing  every 
grade  and  type  of  education.  Its  annual 
income  is  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars.  It  owns  its  own  headquarters,  a 
handsome  four-story  brick  building  on  Six¬ 
teenth  Street  in  Washington.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  greatest  publisher  of  educational 
literature  in  the  world.  It  is  important 
that  school  administrators  should  keep  in 
touch  with  the  activities  of  the  Parent  As¬ 
sociation  and  that  they  should  assume  their 
fair  share  of  the  responsibility  for  shaping 
its  policies  and  directing  its  affairs. 
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Jesse  H.  Newlon,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Denver,  Colorado,  the  president 
of  the  Association,  had  prepared  a  program 
so  well  diversified  that  everyone  was  able 
to  find  something  to  his  liking.  Payson 
Smith,  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  Massachusetts;  E.  U.  GralF,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  John 
H.  Beveridge,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Omaha,  Nebraska;  Thomas  E.  Finegan  of 
New  York  City;  William  M.  Davidson, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  and  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  all  former  presidents  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  participated  in  the  programs. 

On  the  opening  evening  of  the  convention, 
twenty  state  superintendents  and  commis¬ 
sioners,  with  Commissioner  of  Education, 
John  J.  Tigert,  had  dinner  at  the  Lincoln 
Hotel. 

A  breakfast  in  honor  of  Superintendent 
Frank  W.  Ballou,  president  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  was  attended  by  about  one  hundred 
guests.  State  Superintendent  Henry  Noble 
Sherwood  of  Indiana  was  toastmaster. 
President  Newlon  made  a  happy  speech  of 
appreciation  for  Dr.  Ballou’s  services,  as 
head  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  President  Ballou 
replied  briefly  and  effectively.  Greetings 
from  the  California  delegation,  who  were 
having  breakfast  in  another  part  of  the 
hotel,  were  happily  extended  by  Super¬ 
intendent  J.  M.  Gwinn  of  San  Francisco. 

Curriculum. — Chairman  Edwin  C. 
Broome  of  the  Commission  on  the  Curricu¬ 
lum  held  a  meeting  in  Shortridge  High 
School  for  those  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative 
Plan  of  Curriculum  Revision,  at  which  prog¬ 
ress  was  reported  and  plans  for  the  future 
discussed.  The  work  for  the  present  year 
will  deal  with  the  grades  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  to  the  end  of  the  junior  high  school. 
Subject  committees,  consisting  largely  of 
superintendents  of  schools,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  the  studies  and  write  the 
reports  for  publication  in  the  1926  yearbook. 


It  is  expected  that  these  committees  will 
state  the  aims  and  objectives  for  their  sub¬ 
jects  and  attempt  to  set  up  standards  of 
achievement  for  each  grade.  These  com¬ 
mittees  have  also  been  asked  to  give  state¬ 
ments  and  suggestions  that  will  guide  in 
approaching  the  problem  of  curriculum  re¬ 
vision. 

Superintendent  Broome  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  delegation  carried  on  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  during  the  week  for  the  selection  of 
Philadelphia  as  the  meeting  place  next 
summer.  The  sesquicentennial  celebration 
in  recognition  of  the  one  hundred  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  planned  to  begin  early 
in  June  and  continue  during  the  summer 
and  fall.  The  educational  importance  of 
this  event  was  stressed.  Final  selection  of 
the  convention  city  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-five  for  Philadelphia  to  eight  for  Los 
Angeles  the  new  Board  of  Directors  endorsed 
the  Philadelphia  invitation.  For  the  meet¬ 
ing  two  years  hence,  invitations  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii. 

This  was  the  year  when  custom  decreed 
that  a  woman  should  be  elected  as  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  A 
lively  contest  developed  between  Miss  Mary 
McSkimmon,  Principal,  Pierce  School, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and  Miss  Cor¬ 
nelia  S.  Adair,  treasurer  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  a  teacher  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  For  the  first  time, 
the  election  was  by  ballot  instead  of  through 
a  nominating  committee.  Miss  McSkim¬ 
mon  was  the  winner.  For  other  offices, 
Henry  L.  Smith,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  was  chosen  treasurer;  Superintend¬ 
ent  J.  M.  Gwinn  of  San  Francisco,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  four  years;  and 
Miss  Adair,  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  one  year.  Walter  R.  Siders, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
was  reelected  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOK-TASTING 

By  THE  Editor 


Every  time  I  put  forth  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Educational  Review  I 
have  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  an 
exhorter  to  duty.  That  is,  the  old  sense 
of  reading  an  educational  book  because 
I  should  and  not  because  I  want  to,  tends 
to  seep  from  some  pool  of  past  preposses¬ 
sion  into  my  present.  The  outside  of  books 
on  my  profession  have  the  same  effect 
on  me  as  titles  of  sermons  are  said  to  have 
upon  the  ordinary  reader.  But,  really,  once 
started  browsing  through  the  pages,  I  dis¬ 
cover,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  number 
of  our  professional  brethren  who  have  learned 
the  knack  of  omitting  dullness  from  their 
books  is  growing  large.  It  isn’t  a  laborious 
task  any  more  to  be  the  taster  for  your  book 
table.  The  hard  thing  is  to  leave  out  so 
many  excellent  works.  I  have  not  the  space 
to  show  you  all  the  good  things  I  have  sam¬ 
pled  since  I  gave  you  the  last  lot.  Here  are 
a  few  choice  specimens. 

Hotv  Textbooks  Are  Written  Nowadays. — 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  was  saying. 
Although  teaching  the  English  language  has 
been  one  of  my  chief  duties  for  the  past  forty- 
two  years  I  cannot  say,  as  it  is  my  duty,  that 
the  textbooks  on  the  subject  have  a  strong 
fascination  for  me.  But  the  new  edition  of 
Lewis  and  Hosic’s  bright  little  book^  is  an 
exception.  It  is  built  so  well  upon  human 
interests,  it  follows  so  closely  what  seems 
to  me  the  natural  course  of  the  young  mind 
that  I  feel  a  hearty  enthusiasm  for  it.  I 
happened  to  meet  the  authors  of  it  a  few  days 
ago  and  satisfied  my  curiosity  as  to  how  it 
was  made.  “Did  you  write  it  in  the  class¬ 
room,”  I  asked,  “as  Boucicault  used  to 
write  his  plays  at  rehearsals.?  He  blocked 

'New  Practical  English  for  High  Schools. — Lewis  and 
Hosic.  American  Book  Company.  New  York,  448  pp. 


out  his  story  with  a  little  dialogue  and  made 
his  actors  go  through  the  motions  with  their 
parts  in  their  hands.  What  they  said  in 
different  situations  went  into  his  manuscript. 
This  he  polished  and  tried  on  them  again. 
Even  after  the  play  was  put  on  before  a  real 
audience  he  changed  it,  night  after  night. 
Did  you  do  that?” 

“Not  exactly.  We  weren’t  clever  enough 
for  that  and  we  didn’t  have  the  good  fortune 
to  know  Mr.  Boucicault,  but  we  got  into  his 
gait  after  the  book  was  printed.  Both  of 
us  were  teachers  of  English.  Both  of  us 
had  to  speak  at  teachers’  meetings.  Both 
of  us  spoke  on  our  hobbies.  Some  remark¬ 
ably  enlightened  listener  who  recognized  our 
almost  human  intelligence  told  a  publisher 
we  were  on  the  right  track.  We  had  the 
joy  that  sometimes  comes  to  mankind  of 
being  asked  to  write  a  book.  That’s  a 
supreme  delight.  It  is  giving  you  your  own 
way.  If  they  ask  you  they  are  timid  about 
changing  what  you  do.” 

“Don’t  you  have  to  let  them  supervise 
your  notions  of  what  a  book  should  be?” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  have  to  convince  them  that 
what  you  have  are  ideas.  We  were  lucky  in 
being  asked  to  get  up  something  distinctively 
different.  We  argued  that  the  everyday 
contacts  and  activities  of  young  folks  could 
be  used  much  more  effectively  than  had 
been  generally  done.  Everybody  talks 
much  more  than  he  writes.  You  are  more  in 
need  of  good  oral  than  of  written  English. 
We  argued  for  this.  Children  will  converse 
with  one  another  more  at  length  than  they 
will  answer  questions  of  a  teacher.  We  esti¬ 
mated  you  would  get  more  practice  out  of  the 
socialized  recitation.  What  we  had  needed 
in  our  own  teaching  was  a  laboratory  manual 
rather  than  a  compendium  of  grammatical 
and  rhetorical  theory.  We  wanted  to  get 
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children  to  talk  and  to  write  and  then  to 
furnish  them  the  principles  to  guide  toward 
clear,  and  living,  and  admirable  style.” 

“What  especially  interests  me  is  getting 
the  book  together.” 

“I'hat  is  because  your  mind  is  prone  to 
details  and  not  to  the  large  principles  which 
should  underlie  all  worthy  achievement.” 

“If  you  get  saucy  with  me  I’ll  close  your 
book.” 

“We  blocked  out  the  chapters,  assigning 
them  to  each  of  us  according  to  our  experi¬ 
ence.  Cne  was  teaching  teachers  of  com¬ 
position;  one  was  teaching  high-school 
students.  W  e  exchanged  first  drafts  and  cri¬ 
ticised  and  revised.  We  had  the  matter 
gone  over  by  teachers.  We  mimeographed 
the  chapters  and  had  them  used  by  teachers, 
each  child  getting  a  copy.” 

“Then  what.?” 

“W’e  asked  these  teachers  to  come  back 
not  with  bouquets  but  with  pruning  hooks. 
The  copies,  pencilled  over  with  suggestions, 
were  rewritten  and  tried  again.” 

“And  got  the  hook  again.” 

“Even  to  half  a  dozen  prunings.  W’^e 
wanted  a  book  that  could  be  taught  not 
only  by  the  authors  but  by  any  teacher.” 

“Do  the  publishers  require  changes?” 

“Ours  did.  W.  W^.  Livengood  was  their 
editor.  Ke  had  taught  English  in  the  Short- 
ridge  High  School,  Indianapolis.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  the  manuscript  to  six  teachers  of 
English  selected  by  him  from  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  had  us  make  revis¬ 
ions  to  meet  the  criticisms  of  these  reviewers.” 

“How  long  does  it  take  to  make  a  text 
book  in  this  fashion?” 

“This  one  has  taken  thirteen  years.  Five 
years  for  the  first  edition;  eight  more  years 
for  the  revision.” 

“Good  night.” 

Not  a  Dull  Speech  in  the  Lot. — Have  you 
seen  the  twelve  handsome  volumes  of 
speeches  Ashley  Thorndike  has  edited?^ 
His  advisory  board  has  on  it  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  Elihu  Root,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

‘Modern  Eloquence — Ashi.ey  H.  Thorndike.  Editor.  Modern 
Eloquence  Corporation,  New  York.  12  vols.,  $200  pp. 


Brander  Matthews,  Cscar  Straus,  and 
Augustus  Thomas.  It’s  a  good  array  of 
names  and  likely  to  give  prestige  to  any 
undertaking,  but,  even  so,  it  would  not 
carry  far  any  collection  of  speeches  I  ever 
saw  until  I  was  exposed  to  this  one.  W  e  put 
it  into  one  of  our  school  libraries  and  the 
youngsters  fairly  devoured  it.  Ihis  is  sur¬ 
prising.  I  imagine  it  would  not  be  a  remark¬ 
able  event  for  Champ  Clark  whose  observa¬ 
tions  are  used  as  an  introduction  to  the 
twelfth  volume.  “Curs,”  he  says,  “is  the 
land  of  orators.  Demosthenes  is  ihe  C  recian 
orator;  Cicero,  the  Reman;  Mirabeau,  the 
French;  Castelar,  the  Spanish;  and  burke, 
the  English;  but  if  you  ask  ‘who  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  orator?’  you  will  get  a  score  of  answers.” 
Maybe  the  popularity  of  these  books  in 
Chicago  is  due  to  a  national  taste  for  speak¬ 
ing.  Maybe  it  is  a  local  appetite.  If  you 
walk  through  downtown  streets  in  this  lake¬ 
side  metropolis  at  noon,  the  noise  you  hear 
coming  out  of  the  open  windows  is  the  hand¬ 
clapping  of  talking  organizations  which 
gather  daily  in  clubs  and  hotels  to  eat  and  to 
listen.  Maybe  the  books’  remarkable  at¬ 
traction  is  their  surprising  modernity.  1  he 
men  in  the  public  eye:  Coolidge,  Davis, 
Alderman,  Cobb,  Beveridge,  Barrie,  Angell, 
Butler,  Bacheller,  Eliot,  Finley,  Leacock, 
with  those  who  have  just  passed  out,  and 
with  those  whom  our  fathers  used  to  quote 
are  here.  Maybe  the  popularity  of  it  is  due 
to  the  inviting  brevity  of  the  selections.  But 
the  reason  why  I  have  been  carrying  around 
in  the  cars  the  different  volumes  in  succession 
is  because  of  the  penetration  Thorndike  has 
shown,  choosing  selections  that  suit  the  taste 
of  the  people  I  know. 

There  are  three  volumes  of  after-dinner 
speeches.  Apparently  nobody  before 
Thorndike  had  the  industry  to  gather  these 
falling  leaves.  The  collection  flashes  with 
color.  Horace  Porter  sparkles;  Theodore 
Roosevelt  emphasizes;  Elihu  Root  pleads; 
Henry  Watterson  scintillates;  Charles  Eliot 
reasons;  Job  Hedges  banters;  Lloyd  Ceorge 
peals;  Woodrow  Wilson  persuades.  Here  is 
Jane  Addam’s  memorial  to  Henry  Lloyd, 
Blaine’s  panegyric  on  Garfield,  Cadman’s 
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eulogy  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  Stephen  Wise’s 
tribute  to  Lincoln,  Proctor  Knott’s  “Du¬ 
luth”  is  here,  Lowell’s  “Democracy,”  Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s  “Suffrage,”  Lew  Wallace’s 
“Return  of  the  Flags,”  Conwell’s  “Acres  of 
Diamonds,”  Bryan’s  “Prince  of  Peace.” 
My  guess  is  that  if  you  buy  this  set  for  the 
school  library,  you’ll  have  a  volume  out  all 
the  time  until  you’ve  read  the  whole  com¬ 
pletely  through. 

English  I0  Remember. — John  Finley  writes 
a  persuasive  introduction  to  a  handy  little 
book  by  Fdward  Stitt, ^  a  New  \ork  City 
teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent.  “We 
ought,”  says  Doctor  Finley,  “to  commit  to 
memory  while  we  are  young  the  very  best  in 
literature  because  what  we  learn  in  our  tender 
years  stays  by  us  the  longest.”  Piis 
teacher  taught  him  too  much  doggerel  and 
it  sticks  in  his  mind.  Doctor  Stitt  has  can¬ 
vassed  1141  school  folks  on  sixteen  funda¬ 
mental  points  of  memorizing  selections  from 
literature.  He  has  studied  the  methods 
used.  He  sees  drill  creating  a  distaste;  he 
sees  teachers  wasting  time  trying  to  impose 
their  own  likes  on  children;  he  gives  detailed 
instances  and  examples  of  successful  teach¬ 
ing. 

An  Englishman  on  English. — The  Put¬ 
nams  offer  a  spicy  collection  of  chats  by 
the  editor  of  John  O’London’s  Weekly^.  It 
sparkles  from  its  dedication  “to  men, 
women,  and  grammarians”  to  its  closing 
treatise  on  the  humor  of  definitions.  It 
consists  of  about  a  hundred,  wise,  or  curious, 
or  sober,  or  playful  discourses  on  such  themes 
as  “Is  ‘news’  singular  or  plural?”  “Where 
did  Shakespeare  find  his  words?”  “No  and 
not  any.” 

Did  you  ever  try  to  get  your  senior  class 
to  translate  into  everyday  prose  the  words  of 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  and  discover 
what  a  meaningless  mess  it  is  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  not  been  taught  to  under- 

'Memory  Selections,  Their  Value  and  Importance. — 

Improvements  Recommended.  Edward  W.  Stitt — Hinds, 
Hayden  &  Eldridge,  New  York,  295  pp. 

•Is  it  English? — John  O.  London.  G.  Putnam’s  Sons,  N.  Y. 
189  pp. 


Stand  ?  Then  you  will  enjoy  John  O’London 
on  “Do  Britons  understand  ‘Rule,  Bri¬ 
tannia’?”  Do  you  write  “employe”  or 
“employee”  and  know  why?  Do  you  use 
“the  former”  and  “the  latter?”  Has  “al¬ 
right”  bothered  you?  Do  you  write  “Wells’ 
novels”  or  “W  ells’s  novels?”  Do  you  know 
the  origin  of  the  often  quoted  paragraph  be¬ 
ginning  “I  expect  to  pass  through  the  world 
but  once?”  Can  you  explain  the  singular 
verb  in  the  passage,  “And  now  abideth  these 
three,  faith,  hope,  and  charity?”  John 
O’London  will  furnish  you  with  food  for 
thought  served  in  appetizing  fashion. 

Inside  Information. — I  punctuate  these 
review’s  of  books  on  English  with  mention 
of  the  colon^  because  a  schoolmaster  friend 
has  been  exhorting  me  to  make  a  fight  for 
better  health  for  teachers.  “The  poor 
dears,”  he  says,  “don’t  know  how  simple  it 
is  to  take  a  few  precautions  to  prevent  the 
commonest  causes  of  unhappiness  in  teach¬ 
ing.  Our  conventional  requirements  pre¬ 
vent  making  clear  to  teachers  the  prevalence 
of  intestinal  disorder  and  its  depressing 
effects.  I  have  put  a  little  bunch  of  books 
in  the  teachers’  rest  room.  Among  them 
is  this  Campbell-Detwiller  volume.  I  have 
hopes  of  it.  W  e  have  in  most  schools  gotten 
so  far  as  to  teach  the  children  the  evil  ef¬ 
fects  of  constipation.  Many  school  systems 
have  advanced  to  the  point  of  requiring 
physical  examinations  of  teachers  before 
they  enter  the  service.  The  next  logical 
and  necessary  step  is  to  require  these 
examinations  at  regular  periods  in  order  that 
we  may  insure  our  children  against  the  evil 
influence  of  teachers  who  are  not  ill  enough 
to  be  absent  nor  well  enough  to  make  proper 
companions  in  the  school  room.”  My 
friend’s  book  is  a  collection  of  medical 
authority  proving  that  “the  biggest  divi¬ 
dends  of  life  are  paid  by  a  healthy  colon.” 
There  is  little  digestion  in  the  stomach; 
there  are  surprising  theories  about  water 
drinking;  there  are  curious  facts  connected 
with  poor  appetite.  Mineral  oil  as  a  laxa- 

•The  Lazy  Colon.— Chari  es  M.  Campbell  and  Albert  K. 
Dbtwiller,  The  Educational  Press,  New  York,  296  pp. 
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tive,  agar  or  bran,  vitamins  up  to  date,  the 
exercises  that  tone  the  abdomen,  the  truth 
about  tobacco  and  alcohol,  the  colon  and 
bad  teeth,  the  loss  of  hair,  are  some  of  the 
pertinent  chapters  covered  here,  not  to 
exploit  the  theories  of  the  writers  but  to 
present  the  mature  investigations,  experi¬ 
ments,  and  discoveries  otherwise  recorded 
only  in  the  proceedings  of  medical  societies. 
The  book  is  unique  in  that  it  avoids  techni¬ 
cal  terms  and  gives  its  story  in  everyday 
speech.  The  coming  of  the  X  ray,  its  sub¬ 
sequent  solution  of  many  puzzles  affecting 
the  department  of  the  interior,  are  the  bases 
of  this  exhortation  to  reduce  the  appalling 
proportion  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
adults  impaired  in  the  lower  digestive  region. 
“The  boy  of  to-day,”  our  Rochester  surgeon 
and  philosopher,  Wm.  Mayo,  is  quoted  as 
saying,  “has  twelve  more  years  coming  to 
him  than  his  grandfather  could  expect  at 
the  same  age.”  But  “Constipation,”  says 
the  Battle  Creek  Kellogg,  “is  a  disease 
which  civilization  has  brought  upon  us.  It 
must  be  eradicated  if  we  are  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  other  sanitary  discoveries  which 
have  come  to  bless  mankind.” 

A  Hand  Book  for  a  Teacher  of  English. — 
Russell  A.  Sharp  of  the  Northeast  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  sends  out  a 
modest  little  volume^  that  is  full  of  practical 
common  sense  decidedly  valuable  for  begin¬ 
ners  in  the  art  didactic  and  more  than  or¬ 
dinarily  bracing  for  any  teacher  long  in 
service.  Sharp  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the 
teacher  himself.  “  Keep  away  from  the  big 
city  systems,”  he  says,  “they’ll  stifle  you; 
you’ll  atrophy;  you’ll  get  perfunctory  super¬ 
vision  without  inspiration.  The  older  teach¬ 
ers  won’t  help  you.  Get  into  a  nice  little 
school  in  a  nice  little  town  where  you  can 
know  the  best  people  and  be  treated  like  a 
human  being.” 

The  various  methods,  schemes,  helps,  and 
theories  of  teaching  the  mother  tongue  which 
have  been  given  place  in  educational  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  past  few  years  are  reviewed  by 

‘Teaching  English  in  High  Schools. — Russell  A.  Sharp. 
Houghton  MifBin  Company.  Boston,  163  pp. 


the  author  with  critical  comment  of  dis¬ 
criminating  value.  I  recommend  this  book 
for  its  informative  worth.  It  is  not  to  be 
skimmed.  It  is  too  careful  for  that.  It 
would  make  good  programs  of  discussion  and 
direction  for  an  English  supervisor  conduct¬ 
ing  staflF  meetings. 

Father  s  Favorite  Holding  Its  Own. — 
Speaking  of  the  English  language,  a  number 
of  attractive  books  upon  it  have  come  to 
this  magazine  since  June.  Archbishop 
Trench’s  perennial  blossom,  English,  Past 
and  Preseni,^  comes  out  in  a  new  edition, 
seventy  years  after  the  first  one,  with  numer¬ 
ous  reprintings  in  between.  If  the  reverend 
author  were  now  alive  his  years  would 
number  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The 
“Present”  of  the  title,  provokes  a  smile,  but 
Dr.  A.  Smythe  Palmer  has  taken  the  author’s 
own  fifth  edition  and  enriched  it  with  foot¬ 
notes  giving  corrections  and  additions  de¬ 
manded  by  the  progress  of  lexicographical 
knowledge.  Doctor  Palmer  has  done  his 
task  with  the  reverence  of  a  true  scholar  for 
a  classic.  The  publisher  has  put  the  work 
into  pocket  form  but  with  good  large  type. 
It  is  a  book  essentially  suited  for  this  com¬ 
pass — the  kind  you  like  to  taste  when  you 
have  a  few  moments  you  do  not  wish  to 
waste.  If  you  were  compelled  to  move  into 
a  one-room  lodging  with  a  few  book  shelves 
in  the  corner.  I’ll  guess  that  as  you  looked 
sadly  along  the  backs  of  your  old  friends  the 
Archbishop’s  Study  of  Words,  Proverbs  and 
Their  Lessons,  this  volume  would  be 
called  and  chosen.  When  you  have  a 
moment  to  spare  read  again  his  talk  on 
words  of  Saxon  and  of  Latin  origin  and  his 
refutation  of  the  error  that  “Henry’s  hat” 
is  an  abbreviation  of  “Henry  his  hat.” 

Newspapers  and  Schools. — Doctor  Borah 
is  a  reformed  reporter;  that  is,  I  assume  he 
is,  for  he  wrote  new's  when  on  a  paper  five 
years,  and  then  taught  new^s-writing  in  high 
schools  for  eight  years  more,  until,  three 
years  ago,  he  became  instructor  in  journalism 

‘English,  Past  and  Present. — Richard  Chenevix  Trench. 
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in  the  University  of  Washington.  But  his 
book^  is  not  a  text  for  the  training  of  profes¬ 
sional  journalists.  It  is  part  of  an  English 
course  for  all  high  school  boys  and  girls. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  compulsory.  Do 
you  realize  that  there  is  more  newspaper 
reading  by  your  students  than  reading  of 
every  other  kind  of  literary  matter?  Do 
you  appreciate  that  while  you  are  putting 
into  your  school  library  the  best  thought  of 
the  world’s  best  and  noblest  men  there  is 
being  invited  into  the  homes  of  the  school 
children  every  morning  the  world’s  greatest 
murderers,  the  nation’s  most  notorious 
thieves,  every  swindler,  every  lewd  woman, 
every  corrupt  politician,  who  makes  noise 
enough  to  convince  an  editor  that  the  doings 
or  sayings  of  these  people  is  news  ?  Borah 
says  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  teach  the 
student  to  discriminate  between  the  good 
and  the  bad.  Hurrah.  The  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  grownups  have  no  such  discrimination 
or  the  princely  fortunes  of  the  purveyors 
of  lies,  filth,  and  bosh,  would  never  have 
reached  present  proportions. 

Do  you  remember  a  recent  published 
statement  of  the  principal  of  a  huge  high 
school  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  his  boys  re¬ 
gard  the  conduct  of  a  notoriously  unreliable 
daily  paper  of  their  city  as  “good  business” 
as  evidenced  by  the  magnificent  building 
erected  by  the  profits  of  that  journal? 
Borah  names  the  New  York  Times ^  the 
Boston  Transcript^  the  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
the  Detroit  News,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  The  Cleveland 
Plaindealer,  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  The 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  the  Des  Moines  Register,  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  the  Portland  Oregonian,  as  papers 
against  which  charges  of  sensationalism  and 
inaccuracy  can  hardly  be  made.  Dear  me, 
what  can  we  give  for  newspaper  reading  to 
the  children  of  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Pitts- 

*New«  Writing  for  High  Schools. — Leo  A.  Borah.  Allyn 
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burgh,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Seattle,  and  Denver?  The  canons 
of  journalism  adopted  by  the  American 
Society  of  newspaper  editors  in  1923,  con¬ 
stituting  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  editors  of 
the  country  are  given  in  full.  Responsibility, 
independence,  sincerity,  truthfulness,  ac¬ 
curacy,  impartiality,  fair  play,  decency,  are 
the  essentials  and  are  so  designated.  One 
wonders  what  effect  it  will  have  to  teach 
high  school  boys  that  these  are  the  published 
ideals  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  newspapers 
of  America.  Borah’s  “Questions  to  be 
asked  in  studying  newspapers”  make  an  acid 
test — eighteen  drops  of  biting  interrogatory. 
It’s  good,  brave  stuff.  Your  town  needs 
it. 

The  chapters  on  reporting,  news  values, 
gathering,  interviews,  organization,  writing 
the  story,  will  hold  the  interest  of  every 
live  boy  and  girl  in  any  high  school.  These 
chapters  are  based  on  actual  newspaper 
procedure.  “I  am  not  attempting,”  says 
the  author,  “to  make  newspaper  men  any 
more  than  a  writer  of  a  text  on  literary 
composition  expects  to  create  authors. 
This  book  is  intended  only  to  prepare  a 
student  to  observe  accurately,  to  read  news¬ 
papers  intelligently.” 

The  chapters  on  the  high  school  paper 
are  superb.  I  should  want  my  whole  senior 
class  to  be  put  through  this  course.  As  I 
study  this  book  I  find  only  one  feature  of  it 
which  calls  for  a  teacher;  the  exercises.  All 
the  rest  of  it  will  go  by  itself.  The  young¬ 
sters  will  run  through  it  as  if  it  were  a  novel. 

The  Soul  of  the  Paper. — It  is  a  safe  guess 
that  the  majority  of  schoolmen  read  news¬ 
paper  editorials.  The  trade  journal  known 
as  the  Editor  and  Publisher  says  that  of  the 
22,000  American  editorials  published  every 
week,  21,500  might  far  better  never  have 
been  printed.  “This  is  because  they  lack 
the  background  of  disciplined  thought.” 
An  editor  of  the  Detroit  News  remarks  that 
there  are  about  a  dozen  journals  in  the 
United  States  whose  editorial  pages  are  use¬ 
ful  to  the  community.  With  these  com¬ 
ments  Professor  Spencer  begins  his  “modest 
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stimulus  to  more  effective  editorial  writing.”^ 
He  intends  it  for  use  in  colleges  and  for  study 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  editorial 
writing  though  not  attending  schools.  1  he 
editor’s  loss  of  prestige  is  due  to  the  phenom¬ 
enal  development  of  the  news-gathering 
service,  to  the  transfer  of  editorial  functions 
to  the  news  columns,  to  the  increased  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  average  reader,  to  his  refusal 
to  let  editors  do  the  thinking  for  others, 
and  to  the  failure  of  newspapers  to  train 
men  for  the  special  service.  “Every  editor 
knows  the  feeling  approaching  panic  with 
which  he  experiences  the  loss  of  an  effective 
writer.  There  are  plenty  of  sport  writers 
and  society  reporters,  but  only  after  long, 
painstaking,  discouraging  search  can  effec¬ 
tive  editorial  writers  be  found.”  “It  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  men  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  philosophy  of  politics,  or  government, 
or  education,  or  life  in  general.  Members  of 
few  professions  have  more  temptations  than 
do  editors  to  lower  their  intellectual  and 
moral  standards  and  to  stoop  to  mere  ex¬ 
pediency.”  Praise  and  condemnation,  mer¬ 
cenary  offers,  constant  invitations  to  physi¬ 
cal  excesses,  an  expectation  of  Bohemian 
appetites,  require  an  editor  to  guard  his 
personal  habits  with  severity  if  he  intends 
to  keep  himself  fit.  There  are  papers  whose 
ownership  or  circulation  compel  the  editor 
to  be  a  sycophant  indifferent  to  truth  and 
decency.  There  are  others  that  make  a 
pussyfoot  of  every  employee,  subserviently 
cautious  lest  he  give  offence  to  any  interest 
or  prejudice,  “Swivel-neck  winters  prostitut¬ 
ing  editorial  brains  are  the  greatest  curse 
of  the  new'spaper  profession.”  “Mr.  Hearst, 
probably  the  greatest  living  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  one  of  the  greatest  news-getters  journal¬ 
ism  has  ever  had,  has  never  been  able  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  American  public.  He 
lacks  a  judicial  mind.”  Too  many  editors 
write  without  investigation.  Too  many 
try  to  write  about  subjects  of  which  the 
readers  know  more  than  they.  Others, 
through  exhibitions  of  their  prejudice,  de¬ 
stroy  reader  confidence  in  papers.  Henry 
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Ford’s  attitude  toward  Wall  Street  and  the 
Jews  has  killed  trust  in  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  Dearborn  Independent.  There  are 
two  ways  of  treating  readers.  You  can 
proffer  your  ideas  gently.  That  is  the 
preferred  style  of  the  British  press.  You 
may  throw  them  as  a  bombshell,  American 
style.  In  England  the  contents  are  pre¬ 
sented  gradually  and  quietly;  here,  it  is 
shouted  in  streamer  headlines.  The  mod¬ 
ern  manager  has  given  his  readers  what  he 
thinks  they  crave  ao  far  as  new^s  is  concerned, 
but  his  editorials  are  of  the  style  of  a  century 
ago.  Two  different  types  of  editor  are 
found,  one  w'ho  holds  the  editorial  pages  as 
a  mere  reflector  of  current  opinion.  The 
ideals  of  one  school  are  satisfied  if  it  reports 
to  its  community  what  the  community  is 
thinking.  Its  most  brilliant  exponent  is 
Arthur  Brisbane.  The  other  school  holds 
that  the  editorial  should  lead,  guide,  per¬ 
suade,  incite,  inspire.  One  is  passive,  op¬ 
portunistic,  usually  popular  and  often  cow¬ 
ardly.  The  other  is  militant,  aggressive, 
frequently  offensive,  and  often  hated. 

From  these  extracts  it  is  possible  to  judge 
the  tenor  of  Dr.  Spencer’s  book.  Without 
ranting  or  abuse  it  tells  its  truth  about  the 
immense  press  system;  without  slopping 
over  it  presents  the  details  of  w^hat  American 
editorial  leadership  ought  to  be  and  could. 
“The  New  York  Times ^  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Portland 
Oregonian  are  as  powerful  in  their  editorials 
as  any  newspaper  edited  by  a  Greeley,  a 
Dana,  or  a  Raymond.  Editorials  may  not 
be  as  influential  as  they  were  in  the  daj’^s  of 
the  Civil  War,  but,  well-written,  they  will 
always  hold  a  place  of  authority  and  always 
will  be  read — if  not  by  all  readers — at  least 
by  the  thinking,  the  reflective  minority, 
who  are  the  leaders,  who  impose  their  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  emotion-controlled  majority, 
and  who  really  count  most  in  the  life  of  the 
community  and  the  nation.” 

Spencer  shows  throughout  his  entire 
volume  a  power  of  quiet  entertainment 
combined  with  a  modest  persuasion  that  is 
notable.  He  makes  comfortable  reading; 
his  style  is  remarkably  easy  to  follow. 
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There  is  a  quality  in  it  that  persuades  one 
to  keep  on  reading  and  satisfies  him  that 
what  he  is  getting  matters  much.  One  sees 
how  great  would  be  the  progress  of  our  time 
if  the  high  ideals  of  school  were,  in  society 
at  large,  backed  by  the  editorial  influence 
of  brave,  earnest,  thoroughly  equipped 
minds.  One  realizes,  however,  that  the  main 
purposes  of  schooling  and  newspapering  are 
far  apart.  The  Daily  Screech  explains  its 
vulgarity  on  the  ground  of  supplying  the 
public’s  wants.  It  pays.  Successive  edi¬ 
tions  degrade  the  public  taste  and  sell  more 
papers.  Against  this  debasement  of  the 
public  mind  schools  and  colleges  prepare 
their  yearly  output  of  young  citizens.  Emi¬ 
nent  writers  say  the  corruption  has  gained; 
others  say  it  hasn’t.  Doctor  Spencer’s 
specimen  editorials  from  a  hundred  w^ell- 
known  publications;  his  list  of  twenty  books 
of  editorial  selections  now  in  print  indicate 
the  importance  of  his  theme.  For  three 
evenings  of  stimulating  reading  upon  a 
much  alive  question  I  recommend  Upton 
Sinclair’s  Brass  Cheeky  Leo  Borah’s  News 
Writings  taking  Spencer’s  Editorial  Writing 
last  because  he  does  not  leave  one  in  de¬ 
spair. 

Fascinating  Fireside  Travel. — Chase  S. 
Osborn  has  contributed  another  of  his  com¬ 
binations  of  geography,  romance,  philoso¬ 
phy,  ethnology,  economics,  humor,  and  ad¬ 
venture.^  It  reads  as  though  the  author  is 
thoroughly  enjoying  himself  on  every  page. 
He  went  to  Madagascar  attracted  by  its 
romantic  history.  Here  was  the  theatre  of 
some  of  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  roc  was  a  Madagascar  bird.  Sinbad 
the  sailor  here  met  the  Cld  Man  of  the  Sea. 
Hither  came  the  Cid,  Captain  Kidd, 
Vasco  da  Gama,  and  Marco  Polo.  Here 
American  whalers  founded  the  first  and  only 
pirate  republic.  Csborn’s  book  is  not  a 
journal.  He  says  he  gathered  material 
enough  in  the  archives  of  Lisbon,  Madrid, 
Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  London  for  twenty 
volumes.  With  a  palette  full  of  all  those 

'Madagascar,  Land  of  the  Man-Eatin)r  Trees. — Chase 
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colors  he  has  painted  a  composition  in  which 
with  due  proportion  appear  the  old  classic 
accounts  of  this  mysterious  land,  how  Pen 
Franklin  was  bunkoed,  what  Captain  Kidd 
did  there,  and  Livingstone,  and  the  Yankees, 
and  the  French.  Osborn  is  a  naturalist. 
His  earlier  books  establish  that.  His  appe¬ 
tite  for  getting  at  the  cause  of  things,  his 
ability  to  gather  traditions  and  folk-lore, 
his  skill  as  a  traveler  through  strange  lands, 
his  talent  as  a  talker  on  interesting  things 
— all  have  blossomed  in  this  beautiful 
volume  with  the  intent  and  result  of  a 
generous  refreshment  for  the  reader. 

As  the  Romans  Did. — Professor  Palph  V. 
D.  Magoffin  of  New  York  University  who, 
you  will  remember,  is  president  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  calls 
our  attention  to  Walton  McDaniel’s  handy 
little  book^  on  the  intimate  life  of  our 
friends,  the  ancients.  Professor  Magoffin 
says: 

To  say  that  a  Daniel  had  come  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  private  life  of  the  Romans 
might  revive  latent  international  hostilities, 
but  when  it  is  a  McDaniel,  that  is  quite 
different.  There  is  an  American  text  book 
on  Roman  Private  Life,  not  at  all  bad,  albeit 
a  bit  antiquated;  there  is  an  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  Friedlander,  but  it  is  ponderously 
Teutonic.  McDaniel  is  brief,  but  in  his 
thirteen  chapters  covers  his  field  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  way;  he  is  sprightly  in  his  narra¬ 
tive,  keen  in  his  observations  and  compari¬ 
sons,  and  correct  in  his  conclusions;  in  a 
word,  he  is  thoroughly  McDanielesque. 
This  pocket  size  volume  is  one  of  fifty  of  a 
series  with  a  purpose.  All  the  volumes — 
about  twenty  have  already  appeared — are  by 
scholars.  The  primary  requirement  of  the 
editors  of  the  series  is  that  the  material  which 
the  authors  would  naturally  choose  for  such 
a  book  be  written  in  a  fascinating,  or  if  that 
be  deemed  unclassical,  at  all  events  in  an 
interesting,  way.  The  volumes  that  have 
thus  far  appeared  come  well  up  to  the  second 
requirement;  the  McDaniel  volume  is  not 

•Roman  Pri-  ate  Life  and  It*  Su’’”!- al*. — By  Walton 
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far  away  from  the  first.  It  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  consider  an  instructive  book 
written  in  an  interesting  fashion  as  a 
possible  textbook,  but  the  fashion  has  not 
yet  passed  of  discarding  such  books  for 
others  of  what  is  termed  a  meatier  variety. 
If  the  juice  has  not  been  squeezed  out  of 
the  meatier  books,  well  and  good.  Some  of 
the  Our  Debt  to  Greece  and  Rome  volumes 
are  better  adapted  to  supplementary  reading 
than  to  use  as  texts.  This  Roman  Life 
volume  would  seem  to  lend  itself  to  class 
use  almost  as  well  as  to  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  a  casual  reader.  The  author  lets 
us  see  the  Romans  in  their  homes  and  gives 
us  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  from 
their  birth  to  their  funerals.  His  com¬ 
parisons  of  them  with  Italian  life  of  to-day 
are  illuminating.  “In  general,  Italians  still 
prefer  the  gratuitous  but  fitful  heat  of  the 
sun  to  the  costly  emanations  of  a  fuel  fire”; 
“Among  the  peasants  an  infant  that  has 
never  tasted  wine,  coffee  or  raw  sausage  has 
been  indeed  neglected”;  “Sensitiveness  to 
the  arrival  or  departure  of  a  mere  point 
of  time  is,  however,  even  to-day  foreign  to 
the  Italian  nature.”  Especially  telling  is 
the  author’s  comment  on  the  great  value 
of  the  finds  connected  with  the  Roman 
funerals;  “One  is  tempted  to  say  that  if 
the  ancients  had  not  died,  they  would  not 
have  lived.”  If  you  start  reading  this  book 
you  will  finish  it. 

A  Superintendent's  Time  Saver. — Last 
week  I  heard  a  roomful  of  principals  at  an 
Institute  arguing  for  and  against  methods 
of  subtraction.  There  were  decomposi- 
tioners,  additioners,  and  Austrians.  In 
these  days  of  tests  and  measurements,  it  is 
surprising  to  note  how  much  of  the  argument 
was  based  on  theory  and  logic,  how  absent 
were  conclusions  based  upon  results.  May¬ 
be  one  of  the  favorite  indoor  sports  of  us 
schoolmasters  is  to  play  we  are  senior  wrang¬ 
lers.  Guy  Buswell  and  Charles  Judd  have 
issued  a  volume^  which  will  interfere  with 
these  enjoyable  debates.  The  authors  have 
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collected  conclusions  of  researchers  of  arith¬ 
metic  teaching  in  the  schools.  Some  of  our 
decisions  based  on  the  good  old  war-cry; 
“It  stands  to  reason,”  are  pushed  over  by 
the  blunt  end  of  a  table  of  results  of  actual 
tests.  You  will  find  in  this  nutritive  volume 
investigations  of  textbooks  and  exercise 
materials,  tests  and  measurements  in  arith¬ 
metic,  the  nature  of  arithmetical  processes, 
drill,  individual  defects  and  remedies,  meth¬ 
ods,  transfers,  relation  of  general  intelligence 
to  arithmetic,  relation  of  arithmetic  to  read¬ 
ing,  history  of  arithmetic,  bibliography,  in¬ 
dex.  You  will  find  the  cream  of  hundreds  of 
treatises  upon  this  old  fundamental,  skim¬ 
med  and  set  before  you.  If  you  want  nour¬ 
ishing  food  for  your  professional  conferences 
with  your  staff,  looking  toward  an  efficient 
year,  I  advise  you  to  take  pencil  and  blank 
book  and  begin  the  study  of  this  remarkably 
handy  compilation. 

Cooperative  Literature. — For  the  past  year 
a  publication  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Public  School  Principals’  Club,  with  Princi¬ 
pal  Charles  S.  Winslow  as  General  Editor, 
has  been  furnishing  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
every  day  with  from  one  to  two  columns  of  up- 
to-date  material  describing  what  the  schools 
are  doing  in  their  various  activities.  The 
club  has  just  issued  a  reprint^  of  such  articles 
as  bear  upon  the  conservation  of  public 
health.  Herman  Bundesen,  the  City  Health 
Commissioner,  leads  with  two  articles  on  the 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Schools.  Twenty- 
five  chapters  follow,  each  written  by  a  princi¬ 
pal  or  teacher,  or  by  a  committee  of  pupils. 
The  treatment  of  cripples,  tubercular,  open- 
window  classes,  under-nourished,  blind,  deaf, 
and  otherwise  handicapped,  safety-first  in¬ 
struction,  proper  care  on  the  streets,  life 
lessons  on  the  athletic  field,  intra-mural 
games,  the  work  of  the  Reserve  Officers, 
Training  Corps,  etc.,  is  covered  each  in  a 
short  detailed  chapter  written  in  the  school 
itself.  Numerous  illustrations  embellish  the 
book.  Others  in  series  are  to  follow. 

‘The  Chicago  Public  Schools,  How  They  Teach  Health¬ 
ful  Living  and  Help  the  Physically  Handicapped. — 
Compiled  by  the  Chicago  Principals’  Club,  Rowe  Peterson  and  Co., 
Chicago.  134  pp.  30  cents  postpaid. 


T^UBUQUE  citizens  join  the  high  school  faculty.  Ninety-nine  experts  on  vocations  give  a  course  to  the 
students.  In  this  group  there  are  an  advertiser,  a  farmer,  an  artist,  a  banker,  a  beauty  specialist,  a 
bookkeeper,  a  carpenter,  a  civil  engineer,  a  druggist,  a  draftsman,  three  teachers,  a  letter  carrier,  a  dentist, 
a  lawyer,  a  librarian,  a  grocer,  a  musician,  a  nurse,  an  officer  manager,  a  physician,  a  gymnast,  a  salesman, 
an  underwriter,  a  woodworker.  Do  you  think  you  can  pick  out  the  teachers?  You  can’t.  ^ee  editorial 


IN\’^  TOWN” — a  project  in  citizenship. 
See  article  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Smith,  page  125 


Springfiel 


ungest  mayor.  Hazel  Wilhoit — 
to  manage  the  school  children’s  city, 
r  Missouri.  See  article  “Tiny  Town” 


